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ENLARGEMENT OF THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 

The fine engraving on this page is from a drawing made for 
our paper hy Mr. Champney, and shows the recent addition to 
the State House, as seen from Mt. Vernon Street. The structure 
has been superintended by two boards of commissioners, the first 
being Hon. Charles H. Warren, Samuel K. Hutchinson and Adam 
W. Thaxter, Jr., Esqs., the second and present committee being 
Messrs. Joseph W. Richards, S. K. Hatchinson and George M. 
Thatcher. G. J. F. Bryant, Esq., of this city, was the architect 
employed by these committees. It will be observed that the new 
building corresponds in style with the old portion of the State 
House, so that when the old and new structures are embraced in 
one view, no want of harmony is perceptible. The cellar story is 
divided into three rooms and two corridors, the latter being pro- 
vided with stone steps to reach the corridor of the story above, 
ocated eighteen inches above the level of Mt. Vernon Street. 


The main body of the cellar is appropriated to the heating appa- 
ratus—the “ hot water apparatus” of J. J. Walworth & Co., of 
this city. The walls of this story are of stone outside and brick 
inside. The basement story is appropriated to the State Board 
of Agriculture. The passages and stairs are used as thorough- 
fares, and connect directly with the main corridor to the Doric 
Hall. The second story is on a level with the Doric Hall. The 
library room, occupying the entire space of the central body of 
the enlargement, will form the subject of a separate picture in a 
future number of the Picrorrat. 
proof. The floors are formed by groined arches, supported by 
piers in the first story, and in the other stories by iron columns, 
iron beams, ties and skewbacks. The partitions are all of brick, 


having iron doors hung to iron frames for communication with 
the rooms, and wooden fly-doors outside of them, for general con- | 
venience. 


THE NEW ADDITION TO THE BOSTON STATE HOUSE 


| side iron shutters to the remaining windows. 


The entire addition is fire- | 


an additional covering of hard pine boards. The exterior walls 
are built with an interior air space, and each wall, ceiling, pier 
and partition is covered with three coats of plaster laid directly 
on the brick work. Each window has its exterior and interior 
finish of iron, with outside shutters to the area windows, and in- 
The sashes and 
frames of the windows, and the stairs, floors and ceilings of the 
corridors, are also of iron. All the roofs, the exterior finish, in- 
cluding gutters, cornices, belts, pilasters, capitals and bases, are 
likewise of iron. The ceiling is supported by the roof iron truss- 


| es ; and the walls, roofs and finish are all painted, inside and out 
| with not less than three, and in many cases, six coats of paint. 


The floorings are all covered with brick paving, with | 


The amount appropriated for the enlargement, was $219,000. 
The State House, taken in its full extent, is now an imposing pile 
of building, whilg its serial developments have typified the pro- 
gress of the commonwea'th. 
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WHITE HAND: 


—orn,— 


THE NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[coNCcLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XX.—{contrnvep.] 


The old chief took the youth’s hand, and having gazed into his 
face a few moments, he said : 

“White Hand, you once gave me an oath, but from all oaths 
you have ever given me I now absolve you. Coqualla has told 
me all, She has told me how true you are in heart, and how yet 
you long for the home of your childhood. I do not think your 
father has fallen in this general massacre, for his place is strong, 
and the red men owe him no grudge. Yet he may have fallen 
with the rest. If he has, you may sometime find opportunity to 
reach your native land. But you are under no oath now. Of 
what has now happened I will not speak, only to say that you 
cannot see nor understand all that has led us to this fearful work. 
You cannot know the wrongs we have suffered, nor the wrongs 
with which we were threatened. The red men from the far east 
have been here, and they have told us how the white men of Eng- 
land used them there. Those mighty tribes which once dwelt in 
peace upon the great shores of the Atlantic are now but beggars 
in the land which is by right their heritage. Every coming sun 
shines upon a new grave of the red man, and every moon finds 
them driven further away from the holy places which their fond 
memory clings to with all the love of a child to its parent. Ay— 
some of those once mighty tribes are known no more; they are 
swept away entirely by the plague march of the whiteman. And 
mark me—those tribes which have most readily accepted the false, 
hollow friendship of the invader, have the most surely faded away 
into the shadows of death and oblivion. 

“So shall it be here. The story of the white man’s rule is 
everywhere the same. Where a tribe, or a people, have made 
peace and accepted the friendship of the French, they have become 
weak and puny. Their blood is tainted at its very source, and 
their race is passing away. Licentiousness is not among the least 
of the evils which work to this end. White Hand, I have a 
strange love for thee, but I hate thy people. Mhd that thy father 
almost hates them too, has drawn my heart towards him. But 
we could not see our people being gradually swept away, and our 
homes torn from us, without striking this blow. Yet Stung Ser- 
pent has fallen. The bullet of the white man has found his life. 
But he dies content. The white man has fallen too.” 

The old chieftain sank back exhausted as he ceased speaking, 
and for some moments he remained with his eyes closed. When 
he opened them again, White Hand spoke. 

“My father,” he said, “ere the hand of death has done its 
work upon thee, wilt thou not tell me why I was taken from my 
father’s house? Surely you cannot object to tell me all now ?” 

“No, my child,—I have no objections, for [never promised not 
to tell. And when I sent for thee now, I meant to tell thee all. 
Hand me that cup.” 

The youth reached out to the low stool near the bed, where 
stood a cup of wine, and having taken it up, he handed it to the 
dying man. Stung Serpent drank some of the wine, and having 
returned the cup, he said : 

“Listen, White Hand, for you shall now know all, and you 
shall then know how much you are indebted to the white man 
whom you thought your friend for the captivity you have suffered. 
Do you remember when your father met me in the woods near his 
dwelling ?” 

“Yes,” returned White Hand, bending over with eager interest. 

“ Well, I had then been to see Simon Lobois. By some means 
he learned that I was down the river, and he sent forme. He 


had heard that I was a savage chieftain, and a lover of gold. I } 


met him in the woods, and he proposed to me that I should seize 
St. Julien’s son and slay him, and for this he offered to pay me a 
hundred pieces of gold. But I spurned the offer, and left him. 
I came home, and told my brother what Lobois had said to me, 
and he pondered upon the subject in a new light. You know the 
Natchez often send messengers to the Great Spirit, and the Great 
Sun had wished to send a white messenger to the white man’s 
God, even as we told you when you first came here. At length I 
fell in with his views, and I knew of no one whose spirit would 
be surer of admission to your God than the spirit of Louis St. 
Julien, for I knew him to be a good youth. So I returned to your 
father’s house and saw Lobois again, and he told me he had hired 
a party of Chickasaws to kill you, but that you and your com- 
panion had killed them all—six of them. I then offered to do 
what he wished. But this time his wants had received an addi- 
tion. He not only wanted the son killed, but he wanted the 
daughter captured and carried off towards New Orleans. I agreed 
to this; but I made him give me a written promise to pay me the 
money when the work should be done. He hesitated at first, but 
he at length wrote the pledge and signed it; and then it was ar- 
ranged that Louise should be left upon the bank of Lake Pont- 
chartrain, at the end of the middle trail, and I pledged myself to 
take you with me and kill you, for you know this had been my 
purpose in seeking you. 

“ Well, I went at once and found a party of twenty Chickasaws, 
and for fifty pieces of gold they promised to hover about the place 
until they could seize you both. They didso. When they had 


carried you as far as the wide creck, they separated, ten of them 
waiting for me, and the other ten keeping on with the maiden 
towards the great lake. “Wher I reached our village, I had firmly 
resolved to put you to death, that you might carry our message to 
your God. The first obstacle I met with was my daughter. She 
saw you, and she begged of me to give you to her. But the next 
obstacle staggered me. When you refused to carry the message 
I would send, but pledged yourself to make new complaint to 


+ your God against us, I was puzzled. I conferred with my brother, 
_ and he said if you would promise to pray for us, we would spare 
you. 


Yet my promise to Lobois troubled me; but you became 
my son-in-law, and I would not kill you then. Now you know 
all.” 

‘But the paper—the pledge—you had of Lobois—where is it 1” 
uttered White Hand. 

“Tt is safe. Coqualla, go to my closet, and you will find it in 
the oaken casket.” 

The princess went, and in the box she found the paper, which 
she handed to her father. He took it, and having opened it, ho 
handed it to White Hand, saying, as he did so: 

“Here—it is yours. And now all I ask is pardon.” 

“For all that you have done to me,” murmured the youth, “I 
pardon you from the bottom of my soul; for you may have been 
an instrument in the hands of God for saving my life. Had you 


shall, after all, remember Stang Serpent with more of gratitude 
than of complaint or anger.” 

“Do you mean that ?” 

“T do.” 

Stung Serpent raised himself upon his elbow, and caught the 
youth by the hand. 

** Coqualla,” he whispered, “‘ where art thou ?” 

“ Here, my father.” 

“T have been kind to thee. If it lays in thy power, help White 
Hand to his people. Is it Coqualla I see ?” 

“Yes. Are you faint?” . 

“Faint? Stung Serpent faint? No! Up, warriors of the 
Natchez, and strike for your homes! Who shall fear the dastards 
now? My braves, remember the trophies you have won under 
Stung Serpent’s lead. Strike—strike, now, for your honor, your 
homes, and for the tombs of your ancestors! Sink your blades 
to the pole, and leave not a man of them all to tell their king the 
tale! Now! On—to the death!” 

One long, loud war-cry followed this paroxysm, and as it ended 
in a low, gurgling sound, the chieftain sank back. Coqualla 
moved to his side and knelt over him, and in a moment more the 
loud cries of the women rent the air, for the Stung Serpent was 
dead ! 


CHAPTER XXL 
A STRANGE RITE. 


TueEReE was consternation for a while in the village of the White 
Apple when it was known that Stung Serpent was dead, for he 
had been an important man among the Natchez. The corpse of 
the prince was laid upon his bed, dressed in rude magnificence, 
with a crown of red and white feathers upon his brow. About 
him were hung his weapons, and the calumets which had been 
given to him during his life time to propitiate his favor. Also 
near the head of the bed stood a pole, upon which were painted 
some score and more of red rings, which were to signify the num- 
ber of warriors he had killed in battle. His relatives and imme- 
diate attendants were assembled about the bed, and ever and anon 
they would offer him food as though he were alive, and when he 
would not touch it they howled in mad grief and despair. 

At the end of four days, the body was made ready for the grave, 
and nine persons, with ropes about their necks, remained fasting 
by it. Two of them were his wives; then his cup-bearer and 
pipe-bearer ; then one noble-looking woman whom he had loved, 
but never could marry on account of her birth, while the remain- 
ing four were old women who had volunteered to accompany the 
prince on his mysterious pilgrimage. 

“ And are all these people to die?” asked White Hand, after he 
} and Coqualla had retired to their own dwelling. 

“Yes. And but for the intercessions of my father himself, 
many more would have died.” 

“It is a cruel practice,” said the youth, sadly. 

“Cruel?” repeated the princess, in surprise. “ Why do you 
say so?” 

“Because one death is enough. Why should so many be 
added ?” 

“ Ah,” answered Coqualla, ingenuously, “you do not under- 
stand. Your people have not such love for the departed as we 
have. It is a long, dark road which my father has now to travel, 
and surely it is fitting he should have company.” 

*« And does this always happen when one of your people dies ?” 

‘Certainly ; though some have not so many companions ; but 
all have one. When the last Great Sun died, there were one 
hundred who went to keep him company over the dark road.” 

“So many?” 

“ Yes,—and of course they were happy, for with him they were 
at once admitted to the happy home where the Great Spirit is.” 

“ But,” queried White Hand, ‘‘Stung Serpent has been dead 
now four days, and these people will not die until to-night. How 
then shall they go together ?” 

“ Ah,” returned Coqualla, with a faint smile, which seemed to 
indicate a pity for her companion’s ignorance, “ my father’s spirit 
will not start alone. It remains near the old body until the other 
spirits join it, and then they all go off together Do you not 
understand 


not taken me, another would, and I should not have lived. So I | 


Yes.” 

“ And is it not right and proper?” 

“It is, if you think so; but I should hardly dare give my 
voice in favor of it. Why, look, Coqualla, and tell me if this 
very thing has not already reduced your nation from a once 
powerful people to a mere handful.” 

“ My father spoke of that ere he died,” answered the princess, 
thoughtfully. “He said he wished only his few immediate com. 
panions to go with him beyond the grave, and even they must be 
old people.” 

“ And he was right, Coqualla. I have heard that the Natchez 
were once a mighty race—a great nation, numbering their war. 
riors by the many thousands, and now they have only a very few 
hundred. In a large community, under ordinary circumstances, 
the births will hot much overrun the deaths, by nature. But see 
here—not only do your people die off as do others, but for every 
one who dies naturally from one to a hundred more must be killed 
to keep them company.” 

“I know,” said Coqualla, thoughtfully,—“I know. But still 
it were cruel to send my father’s spirit away over the dark, long 
trail alone. Your people do not think of this. They do not 
think of the loved spirit wandering away in the dark alone.” 

“Yes, they do, Coqualla.” 

“They do?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And yet they send them no company.” 

“ Ah, their company comes from the other way,” spoke White 
Hand, softly and sweetly. ‘ When a human soul departs, we, or 
I, believe that the loved ones who have gone before come down 
to lead the new-born spirit away to heaven. I have a mother 
there, Coqualla, and I think she will come down to earth when 
my spirit departs, and welcome me to the home of the blest ones, 
Surely they know the way through the dark valley better than wo 
could, or better than any others of earth.” 

Gradually the Indian girl’s hands were brought together over 
her bosom, and her head was bowed. When she looked up, there 
was a strange light in her eyes, and a soft, hopeful expression 
dwelt upon her dusky features. 

“‘White Hand,” she whispered, “tell me that again.” 

“Is not the theme more pleasing than the strangling of helpless 
victims over the grave of the dead ?”’ the youth asked, kindly. 

“Yes—yes. But tell me more.” 

And White Hand went on and whispered into his companion’s 
ear the whole of his own pure faith in God and the risen Saviour; 
and when he had done, the princess murmured : 

“It is sweet, and it is better than the faith I have been taught.” 

She bowed her head again, and this time she remained a long 
while thoughtful; and when she next looked up, a change had 
come over her countenance. 

“ White Hand,” she said, “I promised my father that I would 
help you escape from here, if you wished. What have I to remain 
here for? My father is dead ; I have no brother or sister, and the 
ways of my people are not pleasant to me. May I not go with 
you?” 

The youth threw his arms about the fair speaker’s neck, and 
drew her upon his bosom. 

“ Coqualla, speak but the word, and I’ll die in thy service, if 
necessary, to lead you to my father’s home. O, we will not be 
separated.” 

At this moment Pricked Arm made her appearance at the door 
of the lodge, and informed the inmates that the funeral was about 
to commence. So White Hand and Coqualla went out, and pro- 
ceeded to the dwelling of Stung Serpent, where they found the 
bearers already with the body upon their shoulders. Calmly the 
mourning procession moved on, approaching the grave in circles, 
those who were to suffer strangulation at the place of sepulchre 
walking before the corpse, with the leathern ropes about their necks. 

* * * 

The burial was over. Stung Serpent reposed in his grave, and 
by his side lay the bodies of those who had, in obedience to the 
cruel faith and custom, given up their lives that they might keep 
their loved chief company in his dark journey. And once more 
the Natchez commenced their mad orgies over their victory, for 
they were not yet satiated. 

Late at night, while the warriors were dancing and howling in 
the square, Pricked Arm came to White Hand’s lodge and called 
him out. The youth could not see her face in the gloom, but 
from the manner of her breathing, he could tell that sho was 
deeply moved by something. 

“White Hand,” she said, as soon as they had reached a point 
where they could not be seen from the square, “our plot has 
worked exceeding well. Not a blow has been struck save here at 
Natchez; so the great mass of the French are saved. But thou 
art in danger here. The moment the Natchez find that their plat 
has failed, they will suspect thee, for it has been whispered that 
you visited the temple, and the Great Sun, when he looked 
towards the west for the moon last night, and saw it,not, was pel 
plexed. This night they saw the new moon for the first time, 
and they remembered, for the first time, too, that the moon ought 
to have been a week old. Amid their mad joy, they have 00 
thought of this before. But they think of it now, and fear bas 
already seized upon some of them, though those few keep it ” 
themselves. Now you can judge how much risk you run.” 

« And will they suspect me?” the youth uttered, tremulously. 

“ They will be likely to; for you are of the hated people, and 
your powerful friend is dead. Dark, angry cyes have been bent 
upon you, because you have shown your loathing of the cruelties 
you have witnessed, And, again, the French will soon be on the 
Natchez trail. The future is dark for us all, but you may escap 
€an you not remember the trail by whieh you came?” 
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“] fear not.” 

« Bat you can follow it part way from here ?” 

“ Yes, for it is broad towards the village.” 

“Then you can take the river. You know the southern trail. 
You went it once hunting with Stung Serpent.” 

“ Yes—I remember that.” 

“Then all is‘safe. Follow that trail to the right, and it will 
bring you out upon the river fifteen miles below here. Among a 
clump of brakes, there you will find a canoe. Itis mine. Take 
it and float down the river. Still retain your present garb, and 
let the walnut stain be upon your face. In that way you may 
escape the Natchez, should any of them meet you, and by your 
speech you could quickly convince the French. I can dono more 
for you. I would have saved all the French if I could, for I 
loved them ; yet I must follow the fortunes of my own people.” 

White Hand thanked the old princess for her kindness, and with 
a thoughtfal step he returned to his lodge. Coqualla asked him 
what Pricked Arm had wanted, and he sat down and told her all. 

“ And will you go?” the princess asked. 

“Yes,I must. But Coqualla, have you changed your mind ?” 

“Only to be more strongly bound to thee. And yet,” she ad- 
ded, putting her arms about her husband’s neck, “speak but one 
word—simply whisper to me—that thou wouldst rather go free 
from care or thought of me, and—” 

“Hush, Coqualla! You wrong me now. O,I1 should never 
sleep in peace again, did I think thou remainedst here when thy 
wish was with me. But we must flee to-night.” 

“T am all ready, dearest.” 

“But we need provisions.” 

“T have such all prepared as we can carry.” 

“Then you have thought of this ?” 

“Yes. But O, speak the truth, my love. If within thy inmost 
soul there dwells a thought—” 

“Tt is all of love for thee, Coqualla,” interrupted the youth, 
seeing at once her drift. “So let me hear no more of it. Now 
let us prepare.” 

“Bless thee,” murmured the fair girl, sinking upon her com- 
panion’s bosom. “‘ O, since we first spoke of this, my heart has 
sunk deep down in its darkest mood when the thought of staying 
here has dwelt with me. Those sweet words you whispered to me 
have been with me ever since, and they have wrought a wonder- 
ful change in my feelings. When we get to our new home, we 
will talk more about it, and you shall teach me to read the great 
book wherein these precious truths are written.” 

“Twill,” promised White Hand. ‘ But the night comes on; 
the morning will be speedily approaching. Come—we will talk 
on the way.” 

With quick movements the two companions collected their 
effects—Coqualla taking her bow and quiver, and White Hand 
his gun. They divided the provisions, which they carried in 
pouches suspended under the left arm, and which consisted of 
boiled corn bread and dried venison. Then they selected the 
stoutest moccasons, and having bound them firmly on, and assumed 
their light burdens, they glided out into the open air. A fire was 
still burning in the square, and some of the Indians were dancing 
around it, while some lay about drunk, and others had gone to 
their lodges. Stealthily the fugitives crept along under the shade 
of their own dwelling, and having crossed over to the next square, 
they passed behind the house of Stung Serpent, and in a few mo- 
ments more they were without the enclosure. It was a wide trail 
into which they struck, and the way was plain to them both. 

Just as the first gray streaks of dawn appeared in the east, the 
fugitives reached the great river, and without mach trouble they 
found the brake and the canoe. They easily pulled the light craft 
from its nest, and dragged it to the river. It was a smooth, beau- 
tifally finished boat, fashioned from a huge log of yellow pine, 
and seasoned without crack or check. Into this the adventurers 
put their little store, and then, with hopeful hearts, they entered, 
and pushed out into the broad stream. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REUNION UNDER A CLOUD. 

Stow yr and painfully dragged away the hours and the days to 
the poor sick wife in New Orleans. Old Loppa was very kind, 
and so was the physician. Yet Louise had avery severe sickness, 
and a part of the time she was out of her head. But gradually 
the delirium passed away, and she was at length able to sit up. 
Three weeks had she lain thus ere she could rise from her bed ; 
but on the fourth week she was able to walk about the room. It 
was at the close of the fourth week that her husband returned. 
He found her sitting up, eating an orange, and his countenance 
bore a selfish smile as he saw the color coming back to ier cheeks. 
He embraced her warmly, and if he noticed the cold shudder that 
ran through her frame, as he did so, he did not speak of it. 

“Have I been away longer than you expected ?” he asked, as 
he took a seat by her side. 

“No,” was tho quiet reply, “ for I’ve expected nothing about it.” 

“Ah!” uttered Simon, with show of chagrin. 

“T have been too sick to expect anything,” explained Louise. 

“OY” uttered the husband, more mildly. 

“Yes—I have been very sick. I even feared at one time I 
should never see you again.” 

was something so piquant in this that Simon was sure 
there was sarcasm in it, but he chose not to expose his doubts. 

“I, too, have been laid up,” he said, after gazing into her face 

some moments. 

“Ah—how* I noticed your hand was rolled in rags. What 
has happened? Have you been fighting the wicked Indians t” 

Again Simon bit his lip, but he kept ealm. 


“T have had a bit of a ducl on your account, my love.” 

“Ts it possible? How was it?” 

“T heard you insulted most grossly, and I would not bear it.” 

“ You should not have borne it, at least, if you loved your wife. 
But who was it?” 

“Goupart St. Denis.” 

Louise started. 

“ Explain,” she said, earnestly and eagerly. 

“ Ha! the name moves you, does it ?” 

“Why should it not? You know he was once a lover of 
mine.” 

This open avowal, so frank and honest, seemed to please Loboia, 
and he went on to explain: 

“No matter what was said, but St. Denis struck me. Of course 
I challenged him. We chose swords. Your futher was present. 
He would have stopped it if he could, for he feared I should get 
hurt.” 

“ As you did.” 

“Listen. We fenced awhile, and I found that the boy was at 
my mercy. Twice I refused to press my point upon his open 
bosom. Finally, when I saw that ’twould be downright murder 
for me to kill him, I bade him pat up his sword. He asked me 
for what—for he knew not that I only toyed with him. ‘This is 
only boy’s play,’ said I. ‘Then put up your sword,’ said he. I 
did so, and just as my point touched the ground, he brought me a 
blow across the hand. What do you think of that?” 

“ Perhaps I ought not to speak my thoughts.” 

“Surely youought. What do you think of it?” 

“Well, then, I think you have told me a very fine story.” 

“Eht Do you doubt my word?” 

“Doubt you? Doubt the word of Simon Lobois? Believe 
that my own husband could speak falsehood! Never, Simon,— 
never !”” 

Sharply the scamp looked into Louise’s face, but he could 
detect nothing there, save a calm, cool expression of utter sim- 
plicity ; yet he knew she was quizzing him. 

“But you did not tell me how this all came out,” she said. 
“ What did you do after Goupart had struck you on the hand ?” 

“ What could Ido? My hand was powerless. I might have 
knocked him down with my left hand, but I spared him. He was 
beneath all notice, save that of mere contempt.” 

“Poor Goupart! Did he know how deep was your contempt 
for him ?”” 

“ What mean you?” 

“Why, simply that you could have inflicted no worse punish- 
ment upon him than to have let him know that you held him in 
contempt. It must have nearly killed him!” 

“ Look ye, my fine girl, you are venturing on dangerous ground. 
You may say too much!” uttered Lobois, now showing his anger. 

Louise bowed her head a moment, and she seemed to think 
that her companion spoke the truth, for she quickly replied, after 
she looked up : 

“ Excuse me—pardon me. I have but just recovered from a 
severe sickness, and my first feelings were naturally those of joy 
and gladness, and you know how often you and I have joked and 
pestered each other. We have often said very hard things in jest, 
and I have even pulled your hair till you fairly cried with pain, 
and yet you never got provoked before.” 

This was spoken so earnestly, and with so much apparent feel- 
ing, that Simon was mollified in a moment. 

“ Let it pass,” he said, “let it pass—only in future choose a 
light occasion for light conversation. And now to something of 
more importance. When can you be ready to go up the river?” 

“ At any time,” answered Louise. 

“Very well. I will see the physician this evening, and be gov- 
erned somewhat by his advice.” 

Shortly after this, Lobois went out, and when he returned, he 
reported that the doctor would come in the morning. So that 
night Louise was left with Loppa, and on the next morning the 
doctor came, and with him came the anxious husband. The for- 
mer examined his patient carefully, and he expressed the opinion 
that the wife should not undertake the journey under a week, at 
least. > 

“ Then I believe I shall go to Biloxi. There is a ship ready to 
sail, and I have some business to do there.” 

Louise expressed her entire willingness, so Simon resolved to 
go. In truth he was now expecting soon to be master of an im- 
mense fortune, and he was preparing the way to put it to imme- 
diate use, his main object being to obtain a profitable cargo to re- 
turn to France, whither he meant to take his wife as soon as he 
could dispose of the few remaining obstacles that stood in his 
way. He started that very night for Biloxi, and his wife was 
once more left to the kind care of her sable attendant. 

A week passed away, and her husband came not. She had 
now so far regained her health that she could walk out in com- 
pany with Loppa, and the rose was all back to her cheek. 

Another week passed, and she was well, and just as she began 
to wonder if any accident had happened to her husband, he made 
his appearance. That very day there was a barge to start up the 
river. New Orleans was all alarm and excitement. The garri- 
son at Natchez had been surprised by the Indians, and nearly every 
soul murdered! Only six had escaped, and four of those had this 
very morning reached the town. Governor Perier had sent mes- 
sengers up to the plantations along on the river to put the French 
on their guard ; and now this barge, fall of soldiers, was about to 
start up to see if any assistance was required anywhere on the 
way, and in the meantime a council of officers was to be held to 
determine what further should be done. 

Lobois gained passage for himself and wife, but they were forced 
to put up with such aceommodations as the others had, save that 


a sheltered place was fixed for Louise, near the stern, in consider- 
ation of her recent illness. 

Of course the passage up, against the current, was slow, the 
heavy barge not making a headway of over three miles an hour, 
and stopping sometimes at the few plantations on the way, so that 
it was not until the morning of the fifth day that they reached the 
establishment of Brion St. Julien. But the captain of the boat 
concluded not to go up to the chateau, so Simon and his wife were 
landed at the mouth of Walnut River, and from thence they made 
their way up on foot. 

They had gained about half the distance, when they were 
startled, on making a turn upon the river’s bank, by seeing a small 
canoe ahead with two Indians in it. 

“‘ By the book!” uttered Lobois, after gazing upon the strange 
scene a few moments, “they are Natchez Indians. Do the villains 
mean harm here ?” 

“ Rather a small party for that,” said Louise, upon whose mind 
the sight of a Natchez had not that peculiar effect that it had upon 
her companion’s. 

“But we'll watch them. Here—let us keep further away from 
the bank, and then we can follow them, and not be seen. They 
surely mean to approach the house.” 

“ Perhaps they do not know that there is any house there,” sug- 
gested Louise. “ And,” she added, as a quick thought seemed to 
strike her, “‘ may they not, in coming down the river, have dis- 
covered the barge, and put in here to escape danger—never dream- 
ing that they were coming upon an enemy ?” 

“By my soul, Louise, you are right! Let us hasten on, and 
have them caught. We can easily reach the house now by this 
cross path. Come—lct’s hasten, and we’ll have them captured. 
Of course they had a hand in the dreadful massacre.” 

Louise made no objections to this, and accordingly they took 
the cross path, and ere long they reached the garden. Half way 
up the wide path they walked, and here they came to the closed 
gate of the barricade ; but a few loud calls from Simon brought 
old Tony forth, and they were soon within the enclosure. Tho 
faithful negro could at first hardly believe his eyes. He gazed 
upon the “apperashun,” as he afterwards called it, and finally a 
big tear rolled down his sable cheek. 

“‘ Ma’m’selle Louise!” he gasped, extending his broad hands. 
“Bless God !” 

With glistening eyes she returned the faithful fellow’s grasp and 
salutation, and then bounded away towards the house, for she saw 
her father upon the piazza ; she waited not for her husband now. 

“ Father !” 

The frantic parent caught his child to his bosom, and with 
streaming eyes he murmured his thanks, for in that moment of 
reunion he forgot the dark cloud that hung over his loved one. 

Before the old man had found his tongue, Simon had reached 
the piazza. 

“ My father,” he uttered, “forgive me if I am abrupt,—but you 
have heard of the dreadful massacre at Fort Rosalie ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, there are two Natchez Indians making their way up 
here ina canoe. Perhaps they know not of our habitation. Let 
men be sent out at once to capture them, and we will interrogate 
them, at least.” 

That was enough for Tony, for he had followed Simon to the 
house, and heard this remark. Ever since the abduction of his 
young “‘mas’r and missus,” he had longed to get hold of an In- 
dian, and here was a chance. 

“Only two ob ’um, d’ye say, Mas’r Simon ¢” 

“ That’s all, Tony.” 

“Tl hab’um!” And with this the stout Afric disappeared, 
and in a few moments more he had four stout companions at his 
heels on his way to the river. 

In the meantime, Simon followed the marquis and his child into 
the house, and when they reached the sitting-room, they found St. 
Denis there. He looked up and saw the marquis; then he saw 
Simon Lobois, and then—his eye rested upon that female form. 
He started to his feet, and turned pale as death. That loved face 
was turned upon him ; those soft eyes, now swimming in tears, 
were bent upon his own, and her name dwelt upon his lips. 

“My wife, Monsieur St. Denis,” said Lobois, in malignant 
triumph. 

“O, my soul !”’ burst from the wretched man’s lips, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he sank back upon his chair. 

Louise seemed upon the point of speaking, but at that moment 
the tramp of feet and the sound of voices were heard in the hall, 
and in a moment more the door was thrown unceremoniously open. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
4 SOMEWHAT STARTLING DEVELOPMENT.- FINALE. 

“Bress de Lord!” cried old Tony, bounding into the hall at a 
wild hop, and planting himself directly in the middle of the floor. 
“We’s cotched ’um, mas’r,—we’s cotched ’um, an’ here dey am !” 

At this White Hand and Coqualla came forward—for the reader 
has probably already discovered them as the occupants of the 
canoe. Simon Lobois was the first to recognize, beneath the 
Natchez garb and the walnut stain, the youth whom he had hoped 
to destroy, and a stifled cry broke from his lips, while he turned 
pale and trembled like an aspen. 

The next to recognize the living truth was Louise, and with one 
bound the brother and sister were. in edch other’s arms. Their 
stifled exclamations of joy awoke the parent to his senses, and in 
a moment more he held them both upon his bosom. 

“ My children,” he cried, raising his streaming ¢yes to heaven, 
“OQ, how blest is this moment! Almost it makes me feel to bow 
in humble resignation to the dreadful blow that has been inflicted 


upon me.” 
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“ Louis, my dear boy,” at this juncture exclaimed Simon, hav- 
ing now recovered his presence of mind sufficiently to hide his 
real emotions of fear and chagrin. ‘ Dear Louis, let me welcome 
you back to our home.” 

And as he spoke, he advanced and extended his hand. The 
youth gazed upon him a moment in stern silence. 

“Simon Lobois,” he uttered, drawing proudly up, “I did not 
think you would offer me that hand !” 

“ How—a—ch ?” gasped the wretch, turning pale again. Re- 
covering a part of his assurance, he added: “ You should not 
thus reject the hand of your brother-in-law.” 

White Hand started, for in that garb, and with that dusky skin, 
‘we may yet call him by his Indian name. 

“ Brother-in-law !” he repeated. ‘‘ Are you mad?” 

“* No—I am a husband.” 

White Hand crossed over to where Louise stood, and took her 
by the hand. They whispered together a moment, and then the 
youth turned towards Simon. 

* Villain,” he exclaimed, “ you forced her to this!” 

“ She consented to the marriage,” returned Simon, triumphantly. 

St. Denis sprang to his feet. He moved to Louise’s side, and 
grasped her hand. 

“ Louise,” he said, in a broken voice, “tell me all; tell me if 
you gave this man your heart; for in the years of darkness that 
shall follow this blow, it will afford a glimmer of light to know I 
am not all forgotten by my soul’s idol.” 

“ Goupart, he forced me to the marriage—” 

“ Silence !” thundered Lobois, starting towards where the speak- 
er stood. “Louise, remember you are my wife, and as such I 
claim obedience. Breathe another word of calumny on my head, 
and I’ll make you wish your tongue had been torn out by the roots 
ere you used it so.’ 

“ Simon, you know you did force me to become your wife. At 
first I refused, and then you had me—” 

“ By my soul, if you speak another word—” 

At this moment St. Denis started up, and his dark eyes burn- 
ing with fire, he said : 

“ Stand back, villain! You are her husband, but dare to inter- 

ere now and I’ll smite you as I would a venomous reptile !” 

“ And I am with you, Goupart,” added White Hand, starting 
forward, and clenching his fists. ‘‘ Go on, sister.” 


Simon Lobois gazed first upon St. Denis, and then upon the 
dark-skinned youth, and he feared them. Then he looked towards 
the aged parent, who stood with his hands to his eyes sobbing as 
though his poor heart would break ; and the villain evidently felt 
uncomfortable. 

“I refused him at first,” continued the unfortunate one, “and 
told him I loved Goupart St. Denis. Then he told me he hai 
seen my father’s wealth accumulate under his care, and had looked 
on a part of it as belonging to him, and he would not now see 
another come in and snatch that wealth away. He determined to 
have his share. I told him if he forced me to become his wife, I 
would beg of my father to give me not a sou. Then he swore if 
such a thing were done, he would make my life such a scene of 
torture, I should pray for death to come and relieve me.” 

“ Liar!” hissed Simon. 

“No—no,” calmly replied Louise ; “‘ I speak but truth.” Then 
turning to her listeners: “‘ But I refused to marry him, and on the 
very next night, after midnight, two stout men came and carried 
me away. I was weak and faint then, for I had but just recovered 
from sickness. Yet they carried me away, and locked me in a 
dark prison-house. They refused me both food and drink. There 
I came nigh famishing with hunger and thirst. At length the vil- 
lain came to me ; and when I begged for a drop of water, he swore 
I should have none till I had promised to be his wife! My mind 
was fluttering, and thirst made me frantic. I promised to be his 
wife! Then he brought me bread and milk ; he took me from the 
prison, and soon arrangements were made for the wedding. He 
had obtained the consent of the colonial governor, and we were 
married in the church, the governor himself being present. When 
the priest put his questions to me, I was burning with fever, and a 
dreadful sickness was upon me. Yet my mind was not shaken. 
I promised to the best of my abilities, to do all he had asked of 
me. Then we were pronounced man and wife, and I begged of 
him to hurry away, for I was faint and sick. I reached our home; 
the fever seized me, and raged for many weeks. Health came at 
last, and I reached my father’s house.” 


For some moments after this recital, not a word was spoken, 
_ and the only sounds that broke the stillness were the sobs of the 


marquis. 

* Shall such « foul mockery stand ?” at length said St. Denis, 
im agony. “Let it be torn im sunder, and cast aside. By no law 
of justice or right can—” 

“ Hold !”’ interrupted Lobois, who had now nerved himself up 
to the conflict. “‘ You but make a useless disturbance when you 
thus give thought to the idea of annulling the bond of marriage 
between my wife and myself. Ere I took the final step, I consulted 
with the governor, and he bade me go on, and I have his pledge 
of sustaining me. You have heard my wife’s story. That I used 
stratagem to gain her hand, I admit, for I saw an interloper was 
about to snatch the prize from me. And now you know all. 
Henceforth I trust nothing may occur to mar the harmony of our 
social intercourse.” Turning to St. Denis, he added, a triumph- 
ant look settling on his sharp features: “ And as for you, sir,—I 
trust you will see the necessity of removing yourself from the 
society of those who can only be made unhappy by your presence. 
If you have the common sense I suppose you have, you will see 
the necessity of this ; and if you have the feelings of a gentleman, 
you will not hesitate.” 

Goupart raised his clasped hands towards heaven, exclaiming : 


“ Has it come to this? Must all my hopes thus fall back upon 
my broken heart, and the sweet-dream of years end in black des- 
pair? Louise, beloved of my soul, lost, but still cherished one—” 

His words failed him, and he bowed his head in a passionate 
burst of tears. In a moment more he heard a low cry of hopeful 
tone, and a pair of arms were twined about his neck. He looked 
up, but it was not Louise. It was the flowing eyes of White 
Hand that met his own, and darkly stained arms were entwined 
about his neck. A voice of thanksgiving next fell on his ear, and 
he saw the Indian girl on her knees, with her hands clasped, her 
streaming eyes raised heavenward, and giving thanks to the Great 
Spirit. St. Denis started as he gazed into the deep blue eyes fas- 
tened on him. A moment more, he heard his name pronounced 
in a tone sweet and familiar, that made his heart bound wildly in 
his bosom. 

“This scene has progressed far enough,” now spoke the one 
Simon believed to be his wife. ‘‘ Simon Lobois, your wickedness 
has come to a climax, and back on your own head shall fall the 
terrible consequences of your machinations !” 

“Ha—ha, Louise, you have gone too far now!” Lobois uttered, 
confidently. “If you imagined your marriage was but a jest, 
from the bond of which you could at any moment escape, you 
were mistaken. You'll find the knot too strongly tied to be cast 
off at will.” 

“Poor fool! Cannot you open your eyes? Simon Lobois, did 
you think Louise St. Denis would have married you while life 
remained Did you think she would have stooped to mate with 
you when the grave was open to her ?” 

“ A—and—are you not married to me? Are you not my wife ?” 

“T think you'd find me a hard one to manage ; for at this very 
moment, were you not beneath my notice, I would challenge you 
to mortal combat, and I’d serve you worse than Goupart did. 
Look, Simon! Don’t you see that Indian youth resting in Gou- 
part’s arms? How I have longed for this moment! Up—up, my 
father! Thy children are safe, and if they have returned to thee 
in exchanged guises, be assured they left thee in the same way !” 

“ How ?” gasped Simon, starting back and turning pale. “ You 
—you—” 

“Why, I am your wife, Simon, if you say so; but if you keep 
me, you shall fight a duel with me every morning, and we’ll alter- 
nate till one of us falls; first morning, pistols—next morning, 
swords. You have seen me shoot some.” 

At this juncture the truth had forced itself to the old marquis’s 
mind. 

“Tt must be!” he whispered, seizing his noble son by the hand. 
“Tt must be my own noble Louis! Assure me I do not dream.” 

“You do not, father, for I am your own Louis. But see—here 
comes Louise. Don’t cast her off because her skin is dusky!” 

“Is it possible!” gasped Lobois, as he saw Louise sink on her 
father’s bosom. ‘“‘'There’s been some foul witchery here—some 
deep, infernal machination! Louis!—Louise! The son is the 
daughter, and the daughter is the son! There’sa foul plot here !” 

“ Ay!” cried Louis, tearing the rich gown he wore from his 
body, and revealing the light undress of a French officer, “ there 
has been a foul plot, and you can well explain it!” 

“ Me—explain t” stammered the villain, gazing first at the 
youth and then at the maiden, who yet wore her Indian dress. 
“Who are you?” he gasped, starting towards the seeming Indian, 
and seizing the dusky arm. “Speak! Who are ye?” 

“Tam one whom you once sought for a wife!” 

“ Louise St. Julien ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! Duped—befooled! But—there’s a plot !” 

A few moments more he gazed upon the two metamorphosed 
ones, and then, utterly powerless from mad delirium, he sank 
down. 

But Simon Lobois was not the only one in the dark. The old 
man and St. Denis were lost in amazement. The latter had 
clasped his own loved one to his bosom, and she had whispered 
into his ear the sweet promise of love once more, yet he could not 
understand it. 

“T see you are all astonished,” said Louis, “and I will tell you 
what I know of this funny affair. So sit down and listen; sit 
down—all of you.” 

And down they sat, Coqualla keeping close by her companion’s 
side, and seeming as happy as the rest of the happy ones. 

“ Now listen,” commenced Louis. ‘“ You remember on that 
night when we played ‘hide and find me’ in the yard, Louise and 
I went off into the house before we hid. We had planned to have 
some sport with Goupart. Louise and I never realized how much 
we resembled each other until we exchanged garbs. When I saw 
her in my clothes, she looked just like my own self in a mirror; 
and when I had put on her dress, which had to be let out but very 
little, she assured me I was her counterpart, and when I looked in 
the mirror, I could have sworn she stood before me. We had 
reached the corner of the barn, and I was showing Louise where 
to hide, intending then to have gone myself to the stable, when a 
party of Indians rushed and seized upon us, and having gagged 
us, hurried out through the postern. ‘There were twenty of them 
in all, and they were Chickasaws. Away they took us, and all 
night they kept on through the deep forest. One of them spoke 
to me in the Chickasaw fongue, and I was upon the point of an- 
swering him, when the thought struck me that he only wished to 
try if I knew the language ; so I pretended to know nothing of it. 
You know I learned a great deal of it from old Oakbow. After 
that I listened to their conversation, and I found that I—the giri— 
was to be carried to New Orleans, while the boy was to be taken 
up to the Natchez. Of course, I then knew that Simon Lobois 
had a hand in this, for he had gone to New Orleans, where he 
meant to have Louise taken, and there force her to marry him, 


while I was carried off another way, perhaps to be killed,—and 
thus he would have all our father’s wealth. Before morning, we 
came to the place where we were to separate. I did once feel like 
giving battle to the whole pack ; but I was wholly unarmed, and 
the thought was dropped. I begged to be allowed to speak a few 
parting words with my companion, and they granted my request, 
I told Louise what I had heard. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘they don’t mis. 
trust the change we’ve made. I will let them still think I am the 
girl, and thus you will be free of Simon ; while, if you go to the 
Natchez, still retaining your male disguise, you can at any mo- 
ment save yourself from death by revealing yourself.’ At all 
events, we both concluded that it would be best for each of us to 
continue the deception, and we did so. 

“I was taken to the shore of Lake Pontchartrain, and there 
Simon came forme. Probably you have heard his story of the 
strange manner in which he found me. However, he found me, 
and took me to New Orleans, and for a few days I was sick. I 
had suffered some in my hard journey, and was pale and faint, 
He did not mistrust the deception. He fondly believed he had 
Louise safely in charge, and I resolved to let him think so. He 
did not once suspect me, even when I was the most unreserved in 
my speech. Sickness, long and severe, added to his absence, 
served to keep him from me ; so he still cherished the illusion. I 
could not have revealed myself, after I found he was going to 
bring me home, until I had got here, for I meant that my father 
and Goupart should see the tableau. And then I had meant to 
have set off in search of Louise, for I did not doubt that she was 
safe with the Natchez. But all has ended better than I had even 
hoped. These clothes Ihave on now I got of a young French 
officer in New Orleans through the agency of the physician, to 
whom I entrusted my secret, and who promised to keep it. You 
have heard the rest. And now for Louise’s story.” 

Thus called upon, Louise commenced. She told how she was 
taken to the village of the White Apple by Stung Serpent; how 
they meant to kill her, and for what strange purpose ; how Coqual- 
la interceded for her, and how it was arranged that she should 
marry the princess. 

“Here I was puzzled,” said Louise; “but I determined to 
throw myself upon Coqualla’s friendship. I told her the secret of 
my sex, and asked her to save me. She threw her arms about 
my neck and promised to keep my secret, and be to me a sister, 
while she passed for my wife. So my secret was safe, and even to 
this moment none of them know that I was not amale. Only 
she told her father whon he was on his death-bed, and thus he was 
led to absolve me from my promise to remain with them.” 

And Louise went on and told her startling story, and as she did 
so, more than one bright look of holy gratitude was cast upon the 
beautiful Coqualla. 

“ And now,” said she, in conclusion, ‘I am able to give you 
some clue to the great mystery which underlies the whole. When 
Stung Serpent was upon his death-bed, he sent for me, and he 
told me all, and he gave me this paper in token of histruth. Read 
it, father, and know what a villain you have kept beneath your 
roof.” 

As Louise handed her father the paper, Simon Lobois started 
to his feet. 

“Back!” shouted Louis, springing forward and pushing him 
back into his chair. “Tony, watch this man, and see that he does 
not leave the room.” 

Old Tony, who had stood by and heard all, now moved to 
Simon’s side, and as the villain gazed upon the huge bulk of the 
negro, he uttered a stifled groan, and settled back. 

The marquis read the paper aloud. It was as follows: 


“ This is my bond, that I will pay to Stung Serpent one hun 
dred large pieces of gold, in French coin, when he shall have 
removed Louis and Louise St. Julien from their home. And he, 
on his part, promises that said Louis shall be killed, and that 
Louise shall be sent safely to the middle trail on Lake Pontchar 
train. Simon Losois.” 


That was enough. Simon denied it all, then swore, then drew 
his sword, and then—Tony knocked him down; and ere long 
afterwards he was taken from the room. 

We will not tell how the old marquis embraced Coquzlla, nor 
how he embraced his restored children over and over again, for 
that can all be imagined. But we will tell how the dusky princess 
trembled when she met the gaze of Louis, for there she saw the 
very face with which she had fallen in love, though only by proxy; 
and how her dark eye grew moist when he blessed her. 

Before noon, Louise had contrived, with Coqualla’s assistanc®, 
to remove the last stain from her skin, and when she stood, all 
white and pure, she saw a tear on Coqualla’s dark cheek. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” was the soft reply. 

“ Ah, tell me the truth. Coqualla will not deceive her sister.” 

“ No—no,” murmured the noble girl, throwing her arms about 
Louise’s neck, and pillowing her head upon her bosom. “ But 
you will forgive me. Coqualla has left her people forever, but 
she has not left her skin.” 

“But tell me all, my sister.” 

“ Coqualla loved the White Hand, and she was only a sister. 
Now Coqualla has seen another with the same beautiful face 
But she does not murmur. She is content; only—” 

“Go on, my sister. Tell me all.” 

“If Coqualla was white, she could love; O, my sister does not 
know how she could have been loved had she not been Coqualla’s 
sister !”” 

Louise had read the girl’s secret, and as she gazed into thor 
soft, mild features, she uttered, with all the trath of her soul : 

“Coqualla does not need a whiter skin. She is beautiful 
enough. I know Coqualla’s heart, and her face is as pure as that. 
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The maiden princess blessed her sister, and wiped away her 
tears, for she heard some one coming. 
* * * * * 

On the next morning the room where Simon Lobois had been 
put was found empty, and the slave Peter was also found to be 
missing; but no search was made for them, for the one was worth- 
less, and the other carried guilt enough to punish him with its 
shame and burden. 

And now joy was once more in St. Julien’s household. Gou- 
part and Louise wandered about together, and for a while Louis 
was left alone, for the only other young person with whom he could 
associate seemed to shun him. One day Louise drew her brother 
one side, and whispered with him, for she had that morning found 
Coqualla in tears, and the poor princess had murmured the thought 
of going back to the homes of her fathers to lie down by their 
graves. But what Louise said to her brother may not be known 
—only, an hour later, Louis and Coqualla walked away down in 
the garden. 

At length, the old cure, Father Languet, made his visit to the 
chateau, and there was work for him to do. Goupart and Louise 
were made one for life, and this time the blushing girl was fastened. 

But the work ended not here. Louis St. Julien had spent many 
hours with Coqualla, for he had become her teacher, and he had 
opened to her mind the riches of the Great Book. And while she 
had studied that, he had studied her. At first he was surprised at 
the wondrous depth of her mind, but he was no less awed by its 
sublime purity and grandeur of conception. And thus he probed 
her heart to its inmost depths, and he found it as noble and pure 
as it was generous and loving. Ere he knew it, he had loved her, 
and almost unconsciously the 7 of his love dropped from his _ 

“Coqualla,” he whispered, “ thou didst love my sister for her 
face. Mine is like it. Love me, then, and be mine for life. I 
love thee, for thou art all lore and purity to me.” 

And Coqualla placed one of her soft hands in his, and then 
rested her head upon his bosom, and as her dark tresses fell over 
his shoulders, hiding her face and the tears that shone there, she 
answered him : 

“ Coqualla can give thee all her heart, and be to thee a slave for 
life. But if you make her your wife, be sure you will never 
— it; for Coqualla’s heart would break if you loved her no 
more 


SYRA, IN THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


And now what more shall we tell? For along time the panic 
caused by the fearful plot of the Indians lasted among the colo- 
nists, but they gradually waded out of the danger, though their 
way was through much blood. The Natchez had sealed their own 


| doom, and a few short years sufficed to sweep them from the list 


of Indian tribes, and the once powerful nation was known no 
more on earth but in name and the history of the past. Simon 
Lobois joined the French force, having received a lieutenant’s 
commission from Perier, and he fell at the siege of one of the 
Natchez forts. So a Natchez bullet found the life of him who had 
thought to barter away the life of another through the hands of 
the Natchez. 

Troubles came now thick and fast upon the hardy settlers, and 
once the marquis told his children that if they wished, he would 
sell out and return to France. But they did not wish it. St. 
Denis was happy enough where he was, for Louise was a sufficient 
shield against every ill from within, and his own bravery and for- 
titude swept away all other fear. And Louis found himself in 
possession of a treasure the intrinsic merits of which were every 
day developing themselves to his understanding ; and after a few 
short months of wedded life, all doubts vanished from Coqualla’s 
mind, for she was assured that a love like her husband’s could 
never grow cold while she remained trae and faithful. 

“No,” said St. Denis, “we will not return, for in this colony, 


| corn, wine, silk, figs and cotton.—Erzeroum. 


now surrounded by dangers and gloom, I can see the germ of a | 


nation. 
tages so mighty, must one day be reclaimed to civilization of the 
highest order. There is no reason why this great valley of the 
Father of Waters should not, at no very distant time, become 
literally the Garden of the World. And,” he added, while his 
dark eye burned, and his bosom swelled with deep emotion, “ may 
not those who have already subdued the wilderness in the East, at 
some time meet us of the West, and, as one family in the New 
World, bidding adieu to the thrones of the Old, raise the standard 
of a united nation, with a government commensurate with the 
grandeur of the result, and with a perpetuity of purpose worthy 
the memory of those noble pioneers who first grappled the dark 
terrors of the wilderness, and opened the way to the architects of 
a new and more glorious realm. We may not live to see it, but 
the mystic voice of prophecy tells me we may leave the noble 
heritage to our chi!dren!” 


CITY OF ERZEROUM, CAPITAL OF ARMENIA. 


A soil so productive, with resources and natural advan- | 


SYRA IN THE ARCHIPELAGO.—ERZEROUM. 

The view given above represents a very striking and inter- 
esting place, the city of Syra, or Hermopolis, the capital of the 
island of Syra, one of those in the Grecian Archipelago lying 
among the Cyclades, about twenty miles northwest of Paros. 
The island has an area of fifty-five square miles, and a population 
of 30,000 souls. Our view is sketched from the sea, a point 
which brings into strong relief the bold mountain background, 
the conical hills, on one of which the old town is situated, and the 
dense mass of buildings clustered along the shore. The singular 
Mediterranean craft, with the curving sweep of their lateen yards, 
is by no means an uninteresting feature in the scene, and contrasts 
with the fine Yankee built ship we see gliding along under eas 
sail. Since the Greek revolation, the city has been very frase 
beautified and improved, and has risen to a commercial impor- 
tance second only to that of Athens. It is the residence of the 
consuls of most European States, and a principal station of the 
Mediterranean steamers going to and from Seoventinegic. Hence 
during the progress of the war, it has been a point of considerable 
interest. The highest point shown in our picture is about 4000 
feet high. Many parts of the island of Syra are fertile, producing 
The scene pre- 
sented below of Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia, is strikingly 
wild and oriental in its character. The background is formed of 
broken mountains that print their bold outlines on the sky. Part 
of the city, with its indented walls, straggles over a rocky ridge, 


| while a mass of buildings covers the area below, attracting the 
| eye to the curious little houses, mostly of one story, intermingled 


with the domes and minarets which give such a character to an 
oriental settlement. The foreground is bold and broken, and here 


| we sce a couple of mounted horsemen and a group of the inhabi- 


The whole scene is 
Erzeroum isin Asiatic Turkey, in a plain 


tants lazily lounging on the greensward. 
peculiar and striking. 


| on the west branch of the Euphrates, and about 155 miles west of 


Mount Ararat. It is partly enclosed by a wall 50 feet high, and 
has an extensive citadel. The streets are narrow, filthy, and in- 
fested with savage dogs. The principal buildings are the Arme- 
nian and Greek churches and schools, about forty mosques, a large 
custom house, and numerous khans and caravanserais. It is the 
principyl halting place for the caravans on the march from Tehe- 
ran to Mecca. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TWO FLOWERS. 


BY WILLIAM W. HEBBARD. 


I know too, that for me thy bower 
Is budding into glorious bloom, 
The rarest, sweetest, loveliest flower, 
From which the breezes sip perfume; 
But though it blooms perennial there, 
How prove a bali to my despair? 


I cannot plack the charming flower— 
To linger round it may not dare— 

T can but gaze one little hour, 
And drink its fresh and fragrant air; 

Then, though an angel bid me stay, 
Must bear my breaking heart away. 


And yet a something deathless clings 
Still to the floweret blooming there ; 

Up from my gushing heart it springs, 
And fills my every breath with prayer, 

That I may drink from day to day 

Its incense till I’ve passed away. 


And yet, alas, ‘tis but a flower! 

And when some wintry storm appears, 
To touch it with a frosty power, 

And bend it ‘neath a blast of fears, 
*Twill close its perfamed lips, and breathe 
No more its native bowers beneath! 


But 0, let not the angel Death, 
When culling ‘mong our bowers of bliss 
For promise-buds to fill his wreath, 
Put forth his icy hand for this! 
For rather let the hand divine, 
Take from the world this soul of mine! 


Alas! already is his eye 
Fixed steadfast on its virgin bloom— 
Too pure for earth, he'll bid it die, 
And take the lovely wanderer home— 
And while I mourn its earthly doom, 
It shall in heaven’s bright bowers re-bloom! 


And when across that bridge of flowers, 
O'er which the bright celestials tread, 

Ascending from this world of ours, 
With spirits of the holy dead, 

Within the radiant gates I stand, 

O may this flower be in my hand! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HEIRESS. 


BY FRED. W. SAUNDERS. 

A.rnovucu my friend Tompkins and myself have been on in- 
timate terms, and constantly together ever since that dark period 
when we were unfortunately born into this dreary world of debts 
and creditors, it is not a little singular that there should have been 
but one quarrel between us. That is to say, but one serious quar- 
rel—we have had our little “spats” like everybody else; and, in 
our more youthful days, indulged in daily fights, keeping each 
other supplied with chronic black eyes, like high-spirited boys as 
we were. But the sun never went down upon our wrath, each 
battle being invariably succeeded by a “ treaty of amity and com- 
merce,” to remain in effect just so long as the high contracting 
parties saw fit. But upon one momentous occasion the misunder- 
standing was of a more serious nature, and for a time threatened 
terrific consequences, even the moistening of the soil of Pugwash 
with the blood of one—or perhaps two, as brave fellows as ever 
showed their backs to a deputy sheriff; and in this wise did it 
happen. 

Some six or several years ago, during the heated term over 
which the dog-star presides, my friend and myself, having no par- 
ticular business in the city—nor indeed anywhere else—and being 
disgusted with the conduct of a most unamiable tailor, who, with 
several other disagreeable people, persisted in calling upon us 
daily, we became impressed with the idea that a short sojourn at 
some not over expensive watering place would be of material ben- 
efit both to our health and spirits. That we should pitch upon 
Pugwash as the place most likely to come within our means, and 
2t the same time bring us in contact with good society—was as 
natural as that a duck should go barefoot. Accordingly to Pug- 
wash we went. 

The hotel was crowded with company. There was a large del- 
egation from the Southern States, more from .he West, and not a 
few from the East; while a respectable minority belonged to that 
class of individuals who never seem to live anywhere, but are con- 
stantly going away from home, and never coming back. After a 
protracted negotiation with a thin gentleman who stood behind a 
mahogany counter, a Havana cigar, and a pair of green specta- 
cles, my friend and I were accommodated with a double-bedded, 
mouse trap looking roem, on what would have been the first floor, 
had it been the custom at that time to enter a public house by the 
scuttle. The room, however, was of sufficiently ample dimen- 
sions to contain very much more than the two collapsed carpet- 
bags which constituted our joint luggage. So making a careful 
toilet, and turning up a copper to decide which of us should have 
the choiee of the two beds—one being evidently, from its length, 
destined for a rope walk rather than an attic chamber, while the 
other would have suited Tom Thumb to a nicety, with my 
usual luck the short bed fell to my lot, and I slept with my knees 
under my chin for the next fortnight. By the time this important 
matter was arranged, the thundering and long continued roar of 
a gong made known to all hearers two things: first, the fearful 


want of taste in the landlord in admitting such an instrument of 
torture into his house ; and secondly, that supper was ready. 

With an exclamation against the former and an inward blessing 
upon the latter point of information, we descended to the supper 
room. ‘Two tables extending from end to end of a room a trifle 
smaller than all out-doors, and a multitude of gentlemen in black 
coats, and ladies in pink dresses and blue dresses and green dress- 
es, and all other sorts and descriptions of dresses that flesh is 
heir to, made the room the counterpart of any other dining- 
room in any other populous hotel. After a weary pilgrimage 
around those endless tables, under convoy of four waiters whose 
chicf object seemed to be to trip us up, we succeeded in finding 
two chairs tilted up on their forward legs, with their backs rest- 
ing against the table, and directly in front were two plates, each 
containing a little square card, bearing respectively the honored 
names “ Jinx,” “ Tompkins.” 

To tip the chairs back into their normal position, seat ourselves 
in them, and commence twiddling our knives and forks was the 
work of an instant; but to proceed any further depended of course 
upon the whim or caprice of a host of those tyrants of the stom- 
ach—table waiters—who for the first quarter of an hour, I verily 
believed, had entered into a league and covenant to starve us to 
death, their sole employment appearing to be to chase each other 
frantically up and down the hall at a rate which threatened swift 
destruction to any unhappy individual who might chance to come 
in collision with them. At length, when almost upon the brink 
of despair, one more merciful than the others pitched on to the 
table before us a suspicion of supper in the shape of a dish con- 
taining several little circular slices of tongue of such extreme 
tenuity as to be more the evidence of things unseen, the promise 
of things hoped for, than the substantial beef wo craved ; this, 
together with a span of sallow biscuit and a dab of mighty butter 
being all we could obtain, there was nothing for it but to fall to. 

I had just succeeded in scalding my throat with a cup of un- 
utterably sultry tea, and was endeavoring to hide my face in my 
handkerchief from the gaze of a pretty girl opposite, who seemed 
to take a great interest in watching the contortions of my counte- 
nance, when a succession of sharp punches in the ribs from 
Tompkins’s elbow, drew my attention towards that gentleman. 

“ Say, Jinx,” he exclaimed, in a stage whisper, as he directed 
my attention toward a lady who sat at the upper extremity of 
the table, “that’s a spanker, aint it? She’s a regular—what d’ye 
call itt Juno isn’t it—or Hercules, or something? I never 
could get the hang of those confounded old gods and goddesses.” 

Following with my eye the direction of Tompkins’s forefinger, 
I beheld a moderately good-looking female, somewhat above the 
ordinary stature, with a profusion of black hair, and eyes that 
would have been beautiful but for their somewhat too bold and 
confident expression. There was something about her which 
attracted while at the same time it repelled the admiration one felt 
compelled to accord her. 

“Well, what do you think of her?’ persisted Tompkins, as, 
after satisfying my curiosity, I returned—not to my muttons, but 
to the dish of tongue, and forked half a dozen of the animal 
chequers into my plate. 

“O, she’ll do,” I drawled, in that patronizing tone men are apt 
to assume when speaking of a lady, who, in all probability, don’t 
care a snap whether they think she’ll do, or not. ‘She is not 
one of my beauties,” I continued, “ there is something too much 
of her. In her society I should feel myself the weaker vessel ; 
a sensation by no means pleasant, you know. However, that may 
wear off when we become acquainted with her.” 


“Yes, I suppose so,” spluttered Tompkins, with his mouth 
full of supper, and we plied our knives and forks fora few min- 
utes with commendable diligence ; but presently found ourselves, 
almost unconsciously, as it were, looking earnestly in the direction 
of the fair unknown. 

By her side sat a gentleman of prepossessing appearance, with 
immense black whiskers, large black eyes, and a complexion that 
marked him as a son of that portion of the carth upon which the 
sun delights to shine. As we gazed, or rather gaped at the pair, 
the gentleman raised his magnificent great eyes, and catching 
ours fixed so attentively upon them, bowed with the most gentle- 
manly and thorough bred air conceivable, and whispering some- 
thing to the lady, she also raised her eyes, smiled sweetly and 
gently inclined her head. To say that we were surprised at this 
evidence of affability on the part of the distinguished looking 
gentleman and lady, is not more than might be expected ; but 
our surprise was not greater than our satisfaction, for they bore 
about them every token of belonging to some of “ our first fam- 
ilies,” and visions of “high society” flitted before our eyes, as 
we pulled up the corners of our dickeys, brushed up our hair, and 
endeavored to look our prettiest, as fellows will when noticed by 
persons of distinction. 

Supper being concluded, most of the company repaired to the 
parlors to engage in the nightly “hop,” while Tompkins and I 
betook ourselves to the piazza to make a burnt offering of a cigar 
or two, and to make the sacrifice more acceptable to ourselves, 
drew our chairs into such a position that while enjoying the cool 
night air and the bright moonlight, we could also obtain a view of the 
parlors through the long open windows—where lovely girls, clasp- 
ed in the arms of gentlemen they knew nothing whatever about, 
flitted hither and thither in the mazy dance. Such a scene is al- 
ways pleasant to look upon; and having brought our first cigars 
to a satisfactory termination, and feeling no inclination to change 
our spots, we were upon the point of commencing a second fumi- 
gation, when the lady of the black eyes and luxuriant hair appear- 
: ed at the window, gazed pensively upon the stars for a moment, 
and disappeared among the throng of dancers. 


“By Jove,” said Tompkins, tossing his newly lighted cigar up- 


on the head of a gentleman in the garden below, “I’m going in 
side to get an introduction to that lady. What d’ye think—wil] 
it do ?”’ 

““Yes—go in, lemons. I’ll be along by-and-by, when I’ve fin, 
ished my cigar.” 

Tompkins waited for no further encouragement, but popping in 
at one of the windows was speedily lost to my view. I remained 
quietly smoking my cigar till it was almost consumed, building 
castles in the air the while, thinking how jolly it would be to have 
plenty of money, a large wife and small family, a house of my 
own and nothing to do—when the silver cord of my dream was 
loosed by a voice at my side, remarking : 

“ Delightful evening, sir.” 

Now, as I am not in the habit of entering into conversation in. 
discriminately with any and every one who may see fit to address 
me, I very naturally turned, before answering, to discover who 
might be the proprietor of this voice of the night, and was not 
& little surprised and flattered at beholding the dark-whiskered 
gentleman who had bowed to me at the supper-table. Anxious 
therefore to atone for the want of politeness displayed in not 
answering sooner, I replied hurriedly : 

“ Charming cvening—truly magnificent !”” 

“ You are an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of nature,” 
said the distinguished stranger, deferentially. 

I admitted the charge, and a highly interesting conversation 
ensued upon the tip-top character of natural scenery generally, in 
the course of which I delivered myself of several glowing descrip- 
tions of places I had never seen in my life, but had read a good 
deal about, to all of which the gentleman assented, adding here 
and there a word, in a manner indicating that he had travelled 
extensively. By a natural transition, our conversation soon turn- 
ed from the beauties of nature to the more bewitching beautics 
who were disporting themselves on their light, fantastic toes with- 
in; a subject upon which I am always eloquent, as it is from the 
fullness of my heart my mouth speaketh. And as I prattled, be- 
stowing a note of admiration upon this lady, and an exclamation 
point upon another, as they flitted by the window like so many 
grown up fairies, what should I see but the dark-eyed lady of the 
supper table, clasped in the arms of my noble Tompkins, whirling 
round the room in a waltz. 

I gave a little start as this unexpected vision passed before my 
eyes, for I had not suspected Tompkins of sufficient courage to 
attack a lady of such unmistakeable haut ton. My companion 
noticed the action. 

“It seems your friend has made the acquaintance of my fair 
cousin,” he said, with a smile; then, after a pause, and as if un- 
consciously, he continued, “she’s a good girl.” 

Good breeding, a desire to please, and every other considera- 
tion, pointed out but one course for me to pursue. There was 
nothing for it but to improvise a complimentary speech; and I 
stammered something about her being an uncommonly prepos- 
sessing person. 

“Do you think so?” asked my companion. “It gives mo 
pleasure to return the compliment; I heard her make the samo 
observation concerning yourself at the table this evening.” 

My heart warmed toward the young lady, and my eyes followed 
her as she twirled round the room, with more interest than I had 
at first thought her capable of exciting. 

“ Sho is a sweet-tempered girl; great wealth does not have the 
effect to render her haughty or exacting,” continued my friend of 
the midnight colored whiskers. 

“ Great wealth ?”—Heavens, I felt it was in my heart to adore 
that girl. 

“Yes, she will shortly come into possession of one of the largest 
and finest plantations in Louisiana, perfectly unincumbered, and 
with liberty to bestow it wherever her heart chooses. Were it 
not that I have one of the best wives in the world, I should al- 
most wish myself a bachelor, for her sake.” 

“Great wealth—prodigious plantation—numerous niggers— 
and she thinks me an uncommonly prepossessing person,” I re- 
peated to myself; and my anti-slavery proclivities fleeted in a 
moment. I felt that it was all up with me. A clear case of love 
at first sight. I was deeply, passionately enamored of the fair 
creature; did she not smile upon my love, I felt that this life 
would be a dreary waste, and that an early grave would be all my 
blighted heart could look forward to with hope. I think my 
companion must have divined my thoughts, and approved the 
true and disinterested affection I had conceived for his fair kins- 
woman, for, after a moment’s pause, he broke the silence by 
saying : 

“Shall I introduce you to my cousin, the set is now off the 
floor, and I see she is disengaged ?” 


I could not have sprung to my feet quicker had the chair upon 
which I was seated been red hot. My companion smiled at my 
impetuosity, and hooking his arm in mine, we entered the parlor, 
and made our way toward the part of the room where in majestic 
beauty reclined my soul’s adored. 

As we picked our way through the crowd, my companion kept 
up a running fire of remarks. 

“ He was going,” he said, “to introduce me to Miss Matilds 
Smithers—a lady of high family—immense expectations—spright- 
ly—with the warm and cordial heart of a creole—fond of north- 
ern men—Miss Smithers, Mr. Jinx.” 

I bowed ; the lady bowed, smiled, and exhibited a set of tecth 
that would have caten their way into the heart of any fellow in 
existence. 

“ Might I hope for the honor of dancing with Miss Smithers!” 

I might. The music sounded; she accepted my offered arm 
and we stood at the head of the room. Again the music blared ; 
every gentleman saluted his partner, every lady dittoed, and at it 
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we went—cross over, forward and back, and down the middle, 
kicking and capering like mad, to the admired air of “ The girl I 
left behind me.” 

I think I never met a more agreeable person in my life than 
Miss Smithers—she was all smiles and sweetness, while I, on my 
part, allowed no opportunity to pass unimproved of showing off 
my namerous graces and accomplishments. That she was pleas- 
ed with me was evident, if from nothing else, from the fact that 
she danced with me nearly the entire evening, and when not 
dancing with me, Tompkins was the favored individual. I had 
every reason to be satisfied with my evening’s progress ; she was 
not one of your icy-hearted individuals with whom it takes one an 
age to become acquainted. On the contrary, she could not have 
been more gracious had we been on terms of intimacy for the 
preceding thousand years. When she raised her dark eyes to 
mine with such a look of something more than confidence, I was 
charmed, if ever a fellow was, and when I thought of her posses- 
sions, and heard her talk of her cousin—who, she informed me, 
was a banker—I could have fallen down and worshipped her. So 
well did I succeed in her good graces, that, at the close of the 
dance she consented, with a sweet smile, to take a drive in my 
carriage the following morning. 

It was with a light heart I rushed up stairs to my dormitory af- 
ter a lingering leave-taking on the moon-lit piazza; and it was 
with more than female volubility that I recounted to Tompkins, 
as he undressed, the events of the evening—my hopes and fears, 
what I had learned of her wealth, and how and abont it general- 
ly. But to my unutterable surprise, Tompkins made no reply, 
without an impatient grunt may be interpreted as such, and in- 
stead of the noisy congratulations and offers of assistance I had 
expected, he tumbled into bed, drew the clothes over his head, 
and made no more talk than a musk-rat. The cause of this 
strange behaviour on the part of Tompkins, I was at a loss to 
comprehend, and for nearly three minutes I sat like a statue, with 
my feet hanging out of bed, thinking over the matter ; but not be- 
ing able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, and as it is not 
my practice to allow anything to interfere with my regular sleep, 
I deliberately drow in my limbs, extingdished the distant light 
with a flourish of my pillow, and was speedily in the land of dreams. 

When I awoke the next morning the sun was up, and Tomp- 
kins had gone down, a thing he had never done before without 
arousing me by throwing his boots at me, or some other playfal- 
ness. But now his bed was empty and it was apparent that the 
sulkiness of the night before had not worn off. Jumping out of 
bed, I paced the room a moment, as newly awakened gentlemen 
are apt to, yawning and stretching, previous to assuming my bi- 
farcated garment, when, as I peregrinated, happening to approach 
the open window, what should I behold—but Tompkins, with the 
lady of my love leaning on his arm as together they promenaded 
the garden paths below! The mystery was a mystery no longer, 
all was now clear as a quill—Tompkins was my rival. This then 
was the viper I had warmed in my bosom. 

“ Base villain and false friend, thy treacherous schemes shall 
avail thee nothing, for Jinx is thy adversary!” I muttered, as I 
fiercely combed my hair, and from that moment hate, bitter and 
uncompromising hate, reigned supreme in my indignant thorax. 

At the breakfast table Tompkins met me with a cold and for- 
mal salute, which I returned with equal frigidity, and by a tacit 
understanding we avoided each other from that time forward. At 
the appointed hour my hired carriage was driven round to the 
door, and my adored Matilda, with most unfeminine promptitude, 
made her appearance gloved and shawled for the ride. If I had 
thought Matilda an agreeable person the night before, one in 
whose society I delighted, where can I find words to express my 
sense of her amiability and gentleness, or the truly charming 
style of conversation she adopted during that delightful drive? 
If I pointed out an object of beauty and expressed my admira- 
tion therefor, she was in raptures. Did I find food for mirth, she 
was convulsed. Did “a feeling of sadness come o’er me which 
my soul could not resist,” she melted in a moment. 

In short, had I previously entertained any doubts about our 
being “cut out for each other,” they existed no longer. Indeed, 
when I tried on the sentimental dodge, and hinted at the unten- 
anted condition of my heart, she met me half way, and with a 
languishing air went on about kindred spirits at such a rate that I 
gave my horse half a dozen severe cuts in my enthusiasm. 

With such a golden prospective what cared I that, on my re- 
tarn, they charged an exorbitant price for the carriage What 
cared I that I lost a large sum at billiards to my black whiskered 
connection that was to be, immediately after? Nothing! Toa 
man of my expectations, such a sum was unworthy his consider- 
ation. But I confess it did annoy me to behold Tompkins and 
Matilda drive off directly after dinner in the identical turnout I 
had been the brief proprietor of in the morning. 

In nearly the same fashion did a week pass away. Matilda was 
4s affable as I could have wished, but then Tompkins was with 
her when I was not, and how did I know but she was equally kind 
tohim? The thought was torture. To consider him as a rival 
was bad enough ; but that any one should consider him superior, 
or even equal to me, was humiliating in the extreme. Then, too, 
Matilda’s cousin, the banker, played billiards with Tompkins as 
often as with me, and won-his money, too, as I could perceive by 
his troubled look when quitting the saloon. But that argued 
nothing, for what was the merest trifle to the wealthy banker, was 
® great deal to Tompkins and me. During all this time we had 
never exchanged a word. If Tompkins went to bed early, I re- 
tired late, and vice versa; so that we were seldom in contact. 
But I was getting impatient—what with my losses to the banker 
and the heavy expenses incidental to the successful courting of 
an heiress, I was getting to be sadly afflicted with the “ shorts.’ 


Whether to boldly pop the decisive question and so put an end 
to iny embarrassments, was a matter that exercised me not a lit- 
tle, and it was upon this important subject I was pondering when 
my quondam friend drove up to the door, and having assisted 
Matilda to alight, drove off again. The self-satisfied and joyous 
expression that overspread his villanous old mug, decided me at 
once. Stepping hastily forward I accosted the lady who I fondly 
hoped would shortly become Mrs. Jinx. She received me with 
more than her usual urbanity. 

“Was Miss Smithers disengaged?” She was. 

“Could I see her alone for a few minutes, on a matter of im- 
portance, of the greatest importance to myself.” 

This was accompanied with one of my looks. She showed her 
white teeth as she answered that I could. As we proceeded 
toward the end of the piazza, I ventured to take one of her hands 
upon which I bestowed the little teentiest bit of a-squeeze. Jo tri- 
umphe! she returned the squeeze. Now for it, thought I, and 
mustering all my resolution, I went off into an unintelligible 
rhapsody—eternal love—heart and life gratefully devoted—a 
smile from her was heaven, a frown da—death; hand—heart— 
fortune—life ! 

She blushed, turned away her head, sighed deeply and mur- 
mured something about its being so unexpected, and that she 
wanted time for consideration. But I was inexorable; nothing 
short of a decisive answer would do my business for me. I ex- 
plained to her the dilapidated state of my internal economy—ex- 
pressed my conviction that not the minutest particle of my heart 
yet remained in my possession, and wound up with a broad hint 
to the effect that if her answer—and a favorable one at that—was 
not speedily forthcoming, there would be a defunct gentleman 
somewhere about the house inside of five minutes. This last con- 
sideration was too much for her gentle spirit—with another sigh, 
and in the sweetest possible voice, she informed me she was mine. 

Words cannot express the extent of my delight as I listened to 
the sweet music of her voice. Could it be that I was in reality to 
become the proprietor of a wife and a big plantation? I could 
scarcely believe my senses. But the danger of delay, the great 
risk in letting such a prize remain unappropriated, flashed across 
my mind, and I persisted. . 

“ When, dearest Matilda,” I murmared, “ when may I call you 
mine ?” 

She hesitated—she didn’t know—she had always a superstitious 
fear about long engagements. 

“ Had she, indeed ; how singular that I should entertain the 
same feelings! Why not let it be at once—an elopement, it 
would be so romantic? Why not this very day ?” 

Again she hesitated, and again I referred to the dead gentleman, 
and she gently murmured her consent. « 

“ But do not let Mr. Tompkins know anything of it,” she con- 
tinued, with considerable energy. 

“And why not, dearest? What have you to fear from him ?” 

“QO, please do not let him know of it. I am afraid of him.” 

“You fear him, dearest? One word from you, and I will 
sweep the vile reptile from the face of the earth |’ 

“O,no,no! For my sake do not. Do not see him at pres- 
ent, or if you see him, do not speak tohim. Promise me that.” 

“ Well, for your sake, I will not,” I replied, with an air of self- 
denial—though I was secretly pleased, for Tompkins could have 
thrashed me like a sack had he taken the notion. ‘“ How the dear 
girl fears for my safety!” thought I, with a decidedly pleasant 
sensation. ‘ But when shall I have the carriage in readiness ?” 

“Wait where you aro a moment. I will consider and send 
down a note by a servant.” 

And with a gentle pressure of my hand she tripped into the 
house and bounded up stairs. 

Those, and only those who have been in a precisely similar sit- 
uation, can imagine my feelings at that moment. I felt like one 
in a dream ; the future was a bright and a golden future—what 
were tailors and creditors to me at that moment? I was happy! 
I didn’t care a snap whether school kept or not. While dream- 
ing such bright dreams, a servant approached and placed a note 
in my hand. It began, “ Dear Aristides,” and the substance of 
the whole was that “my own Matilda” would be in readiness at 
three o’clock that very afternoon, to accompany me to the ends of 
the earth, if I required such a journey of her. It was then half 
past one—there was barely time for necessary preparations. 

Rushing hastily up stairs to my room, I threw open the door 
aud entered. Confusion! Tompkins was there. What the 
deuce did the fellow want in my room at that hour of all hours in 
the day? There was no time to be lost, however, and I went fu- 
riously to work upon my carpet-bag, pulling out this and pushing 
in that, until everything was packed except my pistols and the 
garments I designed to wear upon the momentous occasion. Lay- 
ing the pistols ostentatiously upon the table, I began to strip, 
preparatory to putting on my “ best clothes,” and had arrived at 
that stage in which a gentleman is but one remove from a state of 
nudity, when looking up, I saw Tompkins gazing savagely at me. 

“Why the deuce do you look at me, sir!” I growled, in my 
most ferocious tone. 

“ Because I choose to, sir,” retarned Tompkins, in an equally 
ungentle manner. “ And furthermore, sir, let me inform you, sir, 
if you are putting on those things for the purpose of calling upon 
Miss Smithers, your time is thrown away, sir. You may perhaps 
not be aware that there is a perfect understanding between Miss 
Smithers and myself, sir.” 

“ It is false, sir.” 

“ Sir—r—rr 

“ Yes, false, sir,” I yelled, catching up Matilda’s note and hold- 
ing it up before his face, in a triumphant manner. “ Look there, 
sir, look a the—r—r—te, sir !’” 


“?Tis a base forgery, sir.” 

not, sir!” 

“ You lie, sir!” 

“ By heavens, you shall pay for that word,” I roared, clutching 
one of my pistols. 

“Come on, Mister Jin—nx,” sneered Tompkins, catching up a 
long-legged washstand and assuming a belligerent attitude. 

At that moment # heavy step approached the door, and who 
should walk into the room, but our mutual and enormously pow- 
erful friend—Captain George Booth, of the ship Livelyscratch ¢ 

“ Hello, Jinx! Hello Tompkins!” he exclaimed, in his free 
and easy way. “‘ What the deuce is up now? Damonand Pythias 
by the ears ?” he continued, observing our attitudes and weapons. 

“The villain !” I ejaculated, moving toward Tompkins. 

“The presumptuous scoundrel !” exclaimed Tompkins, making 
a demonstration toward me with the washstand. 

“Come, get out of that,” coolly remarked Booth, knocking 
the pistol out of my hand, while at the same time he pushed 
Tompkins over on his back on the bed. “ Tompkins, put down 
that what d’ye call it—and as for you, Jinx, you had better dress 
yourself; you don’t look pretty well, standing there as you are. 
Now let us know what all this is about ;” he continued, taking 
@ position between us. 

“There is a lady stopping at this house,” I began, glaring 
at Tompkins from my entrenched position behind the bed post. 

“Yes, sir, a lady—” interrupted Tompkins, glaring at me from 
behind his bed post. 

“Hold your tongue, Tompkins, and let one speak at a time,” 
interposed Booth. 

“ A lady—” I continued. 

“ Yes, Miss Matilda Smithers,” again interrupted Tompkins. 

“ Miss which?” exclaimed Booth, with a comical look, as he 
dove his hands into the lower deeps of his breeches pockets, and 
gave vent to a prolonged whistle. ‘“ You don’t mean to tell me 
you have fallen into the hands of that she land shark ?” 

“ What do you mean, Booth?” I exclaimed, with a presenti- 
ment of evil. ‘ Miss Smithers is a highly respectable lady, who 
is here with her cousin, a wealthy southern banker.” 

“OQ, yes—I know all about that—she’s an heiress—big planta- 
tion; and her cousin is a big fellow with black whiskers, who 
cheats you out of all your money at billiards.” 

Tompkins groaned, and Booth procecded : 

“Banker? to be sure he’s a banker—/aro banker, when he does 
anything else besides sponge such greenies as you two chaps. 
Why, bless your innocent hearts, they are as well known as the 
sun at every cheap watering-place from Maine to the further end 
of Florida reefs. And I suppose one, or both of you, have prom- 
ised to marry her ¢” 

“Yes,” faltered Tompkins, “she promised to give me an an- 
swer this evening.” 

“The deuce she did! Why, I was to elope with her at three 
o’clock !” 

“ Ha, ha—the old story. She’s done the same thing a thousand 
times, or less,’’ chuckled Booth. 

I looked at Tompkins; he was looking unatterably foolish, 
and I have no doubt had my features been capable of wearing a 
foolish expression, they would have done so at that moment. 
Again I looked at Tompkins—he looked at me. We started ; 
hesitated ; rushed into each other's arms, and hugged away till 
we almost broke each other’s backs. * * * There is but little 
more to add. Captain Booth waited upon the banker to decline, 
in our names, the honor of an alliance with his cousin. The bank- 
er objected, and threatened legal proceedings, but offered to com- 
promise. That he could never recover anything in the way of 
damages, we were all well aware, but rather than have the affair 
made public, and our names coupled in the public prints with the 
notorious names of the two detestable sharpers, we consented to 
compromise. All the money that Tompkins and I could raise at 
short notice, together with a large sum borrowed from Booth, 
satisfied the banker. And if you want to get a clip over the head, 
just say “heiress,” to either Tompkins or myself. 
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ROUND HILL MOTORPATHIC WATER-CURE,. 

This institution, located at Northampton, Mass., possesses great 
attractions in the charming beauty of its scenery and in the love- 
liness of its extended landscape, as a HOME for invalids, or a 
summer retreat for families or parties seeking relaxation and 
pleasure. Water, in great abundance and of the purest quality, 
is supplied from living mountain springs ; and the bathing facili- 
ties embrace every modern improvement for the medical applica- 
tion of it, including Virgnes’s electro-chemical bath, for extract- 
ing all metallic substances from the human system, whether taken 
as medicine or otherwise absorbed. 

Dr. Halsted, the proprietor (formerly of Rochester, N. Y.), 
continues to pay particular attention to Woman’s diseases and 
weaknesses. The success which has attended his method of treat- 
ing such complaints, by his system of Motorpathy, has given him 
a most extended practice. This system is founded on new patho- 
logical principles, and by it permanent cures are effected with an 
ease and certainty heretofore unattained. He also continues to 
devote himself to the cure of all the various kinds and forms of 
chronic disease. Having been for twenty years at the head of a 
hydropathic institute, and within that time having treated many 
thousands of the most complicated cases, he has had an opportu- 
nity which few have possessed, of acquiring skill in the manage- 
ment and control of protracted and difficult complaints. Address 
H. Hatstep, Northampton, Mass. 

Circulars sent to any address on application. Exposition of 
Motorpathy, postage free, on reccipt of seven postage stamps ; 
and Motion-Life, on receipt of six stamps. 
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LOWELL, MASS. 

On this and the followin , We present our read- 
ers with some interesting sheachee made on the spot and 
expressly for this paper, in the neighboring city of Low- 
ell, by Mr. Warren. They are faithful and pleasing. 
The first is the depot of the Boston and Lowell Rai 
road, on Merrimac Street, a fine, enbstantial building 
of brick, with offices and halls, and one of the most 

icturesque station houses in New England. The sa- 
jent tower with its graceful arched windows and doors 
gives this structure a peculiar physiognomy. The 
second point of view is sketched from the banks ot 
the Merrimac River at the point of junction with Con- 
cord River. The Merrimac is seen here below the falls, 
but turbulent from the rocky character of the place, 
whirling and dashing amidst the boulders that shoot up 
from the bed of the river. We behold here the source 
of the power which drives the mills of the Man- 
chester of America. The large buildings on the 
river’s bank with their smoking chimneys attest the ac- 
tivity of the manufacturing business. The covered 
bridge is that which connects Lowell with Dracut. 
The foreground—with its tall trees, its grasses and 
shrubbery, and its sportive figures, has quite a rural as- 
pect. The third engraving of this set is a very accu- 
rate view of Merrimac Street, the widest and finest in 
Lowell. It shows some of the handsomest and largest 
business structures. In the foreground, on the right, 
are the remains of the Lowell Museum, destroyed by 
fire in January last. Next is the fine block called Nes- 
mith’s Block, beyond which is the opening of John 
Street. On the other side is Shaw’s spacious structure, 
one of the largest in Lowell, beyond which is a succes- 
sion of stores and large buildings, terminating with the 
portico of the railroad station. The spire in the dis- 
tance is that of the Congregational church. Our series 
of sketches eloses with a view of the Court House, a 
very elegant building, designed by A. B. Young, the 
distinguished architect. It was built in 1850, at a cost 
of about $100,000, is fire proof, and stands in a com- 
manding situation. We are very much pleased with 
this building, because it differs from the stereotyped 
form of such edifices. There is no reason why the 
temple of justice should be forbidding and gloomy in its aspect. 
Mr. Young has designed a building, well proportioned, graceful 
and elegant. Its airy gables, with their rich ornaments, the lofty 
flight of steps, the portico, with its graceful arcades, the oc- 
tagonal clock tower, surmounted by the emblematic scales—all 
these features unite to form a strongly individualized structure, 
and one which makes a very strong impression on the be- 
holder. Lowell is situated on the right bank of the Merrimac, 
where it receives the Concord River, at the termination of five 
railroads connecting with the seaboard cities and various sections 
of the interior, and is twenty-five miles north by west from Bos- 
ton. It was named after Francis C. Lowell, a gentleman of Bos- 
ton, distinguished for his efforts to introduce the manufacture of 
cotton into the United States. It was incorporated a town in 
1826, and a city in 1836. When the enlargement of the canal 
was commenced in 1822, the territory included within the limits 
of Lowell contained less than two hundred inhabitants—its popu- 
lation is now about 40,000. The first purchases with a view to 
the establishment of manufactures, were made here in 1821. 
The Merrimac Company was the first incorporated, with a capital 
of $1,500,000, and the first cloth was woven in one of their mills 
in 1823. The township was taken from Chelmsford in 1826, 
and embraces a territory, including the village of Belvidere, on 
the opposite side of the Concord River, which has since been an- 
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nexed to Lowell from a cornerof Tewksbury, of about five square 
miles. The place where the city stands was known in the early 
annals of the country as one of the best fishing grounds of the 
Indians in all New England. The apostle Eliot speaks of one or 
two excursions he made to “ Pawtucket Falls,” to establish rela- 
tions with the Indians of the interior, in furtherance of his plans 
of Christianizing and civilizing them. The natives continued to 
assert and to retain their fishing privileges up to a late period, 
though surrounded by a white population. It is said there still 
exist traces of a trench which once enclosed a large area about 
the confluence of the Merrimac and Concord Rivers, which was 
reserved exclusively for the Indians. The almost unrivalled ad- 
vantages which Lowell enjoys for manufacturing purposes are de- 
rived from a descent of thirty feet in the Merrimac, known as the 
Pawtucket Falls, which, by the aid of canals and locks, furnishes 
an immense hydraulic power. ‘All the principal water privi- 
leges at Lowell,” says Hayward, “are owned by a company call- 
ed the ‘ Proprietors of fhe Locks and Canals on Merrimac Riv- 
er.’ This company was formed in 1792, for the purpose of con- 
structing a canal from the head of Pawtucket Falls, so called, in 
the Merrimac River, to the Concord River, near to its junction 
with the Merrimac, for the purpose of affording a passage to 
boats and rafts navigating the river. This canal is a mile and a half 
long, sixty feet wide and six or eight fect decp. When the design 


was entertained of applying the immense water power 
thus created to manufacturing puree, this company, 
having received the title to a considerable area on 
south side of the river, sold out to other companies 
sites for mills, agreeing to furnish them with a certain 
amount of water for a sti annual rent. 

also erected an extensive shop for the manufacture of 
pore ay from which, in as short a time as three 
months, they can furnish the machinery complete for a 
cotton mill of 6000 spindles ; and in the same time, if 
required, they also build the mill itself, to the orders of 
a new company, and furnish it ready to be operated, 
The facilities thus afforded contributed rapidly to build 
up the place, and the energy and foresight of these en. 
terprising capitalists were largely rewarded. The old 
canal having, of late years, proved in some degree in. 
sufficient, a new one was commenced in 1847, of great 
capacity and superior workmanship, costing $640,000, 
This canal is one mile in length, averaging 100 feet 
wide and 15 feet deep ; and for size, solidity, and the 
completeness of all its arrangements, it is said to ex. 
ceed anything of the kind in the United States.” In 
1852, there were 12 mannfacturing corporations in 
Lowell, owning 51 mills, and employing an aggregate 
capital of $13,900,000. The number of ‘operatives 
was 4163 males and 8470 females, making an aggre. 
gate of 12,633. Number of spindles in operation, 
342,722 ; looms, 10,606; cotton consumed during the 
year, 91,650 bales ; wool, 5,158,000 pounds; iron in 
machine shops, 4500 tons ; anthracite coal, 30,576 tons; 
charcoal, 68,350 bushels; wood, 3220 cords; whale 
and sperm oil, 69,607 gallons; lard, 47,000 gallons; 
and starch, 1,400,000 pounds. The weekly products of 
the looms were—cotton cloth, 2,087,000 yards ; osna- 
burgs, 90,000 yards ; woolens, 27,000 yards; carpets, 
25,000 yards; cotton goods, » ey and printed, 300,000 
yards. ‘The medium power of a loom per day is about 
45 yards of No. 14 , and 33 yards of No. 30 yarn; 
average produce of a spindle per day, 1 1-4 yards, 
The average wages of males per week, clear of ; 
are about $4 80, and of females, $200. Among the 
12 corporations the Merrimac Manufacturing Company, 
with a capital of $2,500,000, may be mentioned as one 
of the most extensive. It annually uses 1,000,000 pounds of 
madder, 38,000 pounds of copperas, 60,000 pounds of alum, 
50,000 pounds of sumac, 45,000 pounds of indigo, and 40,000 
pounds of soap. The Middlesex Company consumes annually 
6,000,000 teazels, 2,000,000 pounds of fine wool, 50,000 pounds 
of glue, $30,000 worth of dye stuffs, and $13,000 worth of soap. 
Other manufactures, in addition to the above, embracing powder, 
paper, batting, etc., are annually produced, to the value of about 
$1,500,000, employing a capital of $400,000, and nearly 1500 oper- 
atives. Only a small proportion of the adult population of Low- 
ell are natives of the place; about one-third are foreigners, prin- 
cipally Irish. The other two-thirds are nearly all from different 
New England States. A strenuous and successful effort has been 
made to prevent the immorality which has generally been thought 
inseparable from a manufacturing town. The regulations of the 
corporations are very stringent, and no employee is retained whose 
character is known to be bad. The result is a highly respectable 
community. Notwithstanding their severe work, a large propor- 
tion of the operatives find time for self-culture, and many oppor- 
tunities for improvement are found in the institutions of the city. 
Libraries, periodicals and newspapers are liberally patronizei by 
the operatives, many of whom have, from time to time, distin- 
guished themselves by their literary efforts. The “ Lowell Offer- 
ing,” a journal conducted by the young ladies connected with the 
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mills has often been cited, both-in this country and Europe, as a 
remarkably interesting production. ‘It is well known,” said 
Edward Everett, in his Fourth of July oration at Lowell (1830), 
“that the degraded condition of the operatives in the old world 
had created a strong prejudice against the introduction of manu- 
factures into this country. We were made acquainted, by sanitary 
and parliamentary reports, detailing the condition of the great 
manufacturing cities abroad, with a state of things revolting to 
humanity. It would seem that the industrial system of Europe 
required for its administration an amount of suffering, depravity 
and bratalism, which formed one of the great scandals of the age. 
No form of serfdom or slavery could be worse. Reflecting per- 
sons, on this side of the ocean, contemplated with uneasiness the 
infroduction into this country, of a system which had disclosed 
such hideous features in Europe; but it must be frankly owned 
that these apprehensions have proved wholly 
unfounded. Were I addressing an audience 
in any other place, I could with truth say 
more to this effect than I will say on this oc- 
casion. But you will all bear me witness 
that Ido not speak the words of adulation 
when I say, that for physical comfort, moral 
conduct, general intelligence, and all the qual- 
ities of social character which go to make up 
an enlightened New England community, 
Lowell might safely enter into a comparison 
with any town or city in the land. Nowhere, 
I believe, for the same population, is there a 
greater number of schools and churches, and 
nowhere a number of persons whose 
habits and mode of life bear witness that 
they are influenced by a sense of character. 
In demonstrating to the world that such a 
state of things is consistent with the profit- 
able pursuit of manufacturing industry, you 
have made a discovery more important to hu- 
manity than all the wonderful machinery for 
weaving and spinning—than all the miracles 
of water and steam. You have rolled off 
from the sacred cause of labor the mountain 
reproach of ignorance, vicé and suffering un- 
der which it lay crushed. You have gained, 
for the skilled industry required to carry on 
these mighty establishments, a place of honor 
in the great dispensation by which Providence 
verns the world. You have shown thatthe 
mebred virtues of the ntal roof are 
not required to be left behind by those who- 
resort for a few years to these crowded marts 
of social industry ; and, in the fruits of your 
tt and successful labor, you are daily 
carrying gladness to the firesides where you 
were reared.” From the period of its incor- 
poration, the people of Lowell have distin- 
guished themselves by their zeal for the cause 
of education. The public schools, liberally 
provided for at the outset, have increased in 
number, character and efficiency, with the 
growth and prosperity of the city. An asso- 
ciation of mechanics, incorporated as early 
&8 1825, erected the Mechanics’ Hall, in the 
of the city, furnished with a fine libra- 
ry and reading-room, a mineralogical cabinet 
and philosophical apparatus, arranged for 
courses of lectures, litersiry and scientific. 
Lowell also possesses a fine library, the use 
of which is obtained by the payment of a 
Small annual subscription. Lowell is indeed 
& wonderful place. tt has sprung up with al- 
Most the rapidity of an ted palace in 
an Eastern fairy tale. Nature, capital, genius 
and industry have made it what it is—a lat- 
ter day miracle. Strangers from the South 
and West daily visit it—and it is regarded as 
® proof of American enterprise and genius. 
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VIEW OF MERRIMAC STREET, LOWELL, MASS, 


THE HIMALAYAN REGIONS. 

Dr. Hooker, an English naturalist and traveller, who has ex- 
lored the province of Nepaul, and a part of Sikkim, in Northern 
fodia, embracing some of the highest summits of the Himalayan 
range of mountains, relates some interesting facts in regard to that 
region, where is found the highest land on the globe. Dorjiling, 
a British sanitary station in Sikkim, 7000 feet above the sea, is 
placed on one of the outer spurs of the Himalaya Mountains ; 
although its elevation is moderate, and its distance from the plain 
trifling, and its latitude only 27° north, it has a peculiar climate, 
very different from what we are inclined tocall tropical. Through- 
out this temperate region there is hardly one eatable fruit, except 
the native walnut, and some brambles, of which the yellow and 
the ground raspberry are the best, some insipid figs, and a very 
austere crab apple. The European apple will scarcely ripen, and 
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the not atall. Currants and gooseberries show no disposition 
to thrive, and strawberries are the only fruit that ripen at all, 
which they do in the greatest abundance. Vines, figs, pomegran- 
ates, plums, apricots, will not succeed, even as trees. The tem- 

rature hardly ever rises above 70° in the summer months ; there 
is a “boundless contiguity of shade,” dense forests covering the 
hills without break or opening ; rain falls every month of the year, 
and to the extent of one hundred and twenty inches per annum ; 
during the heats of summer, and also in the warmest part of every 
day, a canopy of cloud obstructs the direct rays of the sun, and 
produces the singular effect on horticulture just described. This 
is owing to the fact that the prevailing winds from the Bay of 
Bengal to the southeast, upon reaching the Himalaya range, are 
rapidly condensed, causing clouds and copious rains. Dr. Hooker 
says some of the Himalaya passes traversed by him were 
nearly eighteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Yet these passes, although much 
encumbered by snow, are used by native trad- 
ers, who cross the mountain into Thibet; and 
he thinks that the glaciers, which have un- 
doubtedly once descended into the valleys, 
must in some cases have been forty miles long 
and five hundred feet in depth. ‘The highest 

eak of the Himalaya is Kinchinjunga, which 
an absolute elevation of 28,)78 feet, and 
is the highest mountain of the ki own world. 
There are other peaks which reach an altitude 
of 24,000 feet. 

Col. Markham, in an account of the Gan- 
ges of the Himalayas, gives the following in- 
teresting description of the celebrated glacier 
of this great river :—‘‘ One fine cold morning, 
and we started early to accomplish the five 
miles to the south of the mighty river. The 
opposite bank being the best for burrell, we 
were in great hopes that we might find suffi- 
cient snow left to enable us to cross the river ; 
but the snow that at times bridges over the 
stream was gone. The walking was bed, for 
in all the small tributary streams were stones 
and rocks incrusted with ice, which made 
them very difficult to cross. On the opposite 
side we saw immense flocks of burrell, but 
there was no getting at them, but at last the 
great glacier of the Ganges was reached ; and 
never can I forget my first impressions when 
I beheld it before me in all its savage gran- 
deur. The glacier, thickly studded with enor- 
mous loose rocks and earth, is about a mile in 
width, and extends upwards many miles, to- 
wards an immense mountain, covered with 
perpetual snow down to its base, and its glit- 
tering summit piercing the very skies, rising 
21,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
chasm in the glacier, through which the sacred 
stream rushes forth into the light of day, is 
named the ‘Cow’s Mouth,’ and is held in 
the deepest reverence by all Hindoos ; and the 
regions of eternal frost in its vicinity are the 
scenes of many of their most sacred mysteries. 
The Ganges enters the world no puny stream, 
but bursts forth from its icy womb a river 
thirty or forty yards in breadth, of great 
depth, and very rapid. We killed a burreil 
by a lucky shot across the river just at the 
mouth; it fell backwards into the torrent, and 
was no more seen. Extensive as my travels 
since this day have been through these beau- 
tifal mountains, and amidst all the splendid 
scenery I have looked on, I can recall none so 
magnificent as the glacier of the Ganges.” 
Mr. Yule, an English traveller, also speaks ot 
the rains upon the Himalayas as being unpre- 
cedented any where else ; in one single month, 
there fell 264 inches, or 22 feet. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE NARROW HOUSE. 


I know « little narrow house, 
By human hands ’twas made ; 
It boasts no architectural form, 
But ‘tis secure against the storm, 
Although °tis neither light nor warm— 
That house the sexton made, 
The sexton with his spade. 


I know a little sleeper there, 
A little daughter, laid 
Beneath its walls both damp and cold, 
Where beauty mingles back with mould; 
And all around sleep young and old, 
In graves the sexton made, 
The sexton with his spade. 


I know a ‘‘ house mot made with hands, 
Eternal and on high ;” 

And through its portal, left ajar, 

I see a beautiful, bright star, 

New risen, where the angels are— 
And from that starlit sky 
That light shall never die! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


AUNT POLLY’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY ANNIE CARLTON. 


“QO, Aunt Polly, did you ever go to New York ?” 

“La, yes, child! What made you ask that silly question?” 
replied Aunt Polly, looking up from her work with surprise. 

“ Nothing, aunt—only I was looking at this map, and thinking 
it was very far off.” 

“Did I never tell you of my famous ride to New York in the 
cars, on the Hudson River Railroad, that they brag so much about 
—going like lightning, and never taking folks in?’ And Aunt 
Polly thereupon raised her spectacles to her forehead, and began. 

“Tt was in the summer of 1852. I had been to the far West, 
and was returning to my home. I had sailed upon the noble lake 
Michigan, had passed through the romantic straits of Mackinaw 
into the stormy Huron, from thence to the placid waters of St. 
Clair, and crossed the blue waves of Erie to Buffalo. Finding I 
had arrived too late for the express, I was almost determined to 
wait a day; but as it was of a Saturday, and I was anxious to 
reach my brother’s house in New York that night, I determined 
to take the accommodation train, which started at eight o’clock. 

“ Accordingly I went to the ticket office with the crowd, when 
there arose another difficulty. It seemed there were two ways of 
going to New York from Albany—one by the boat, and the other 
by the River Road. The confusion was so great—each party try- 
ing to outdo the other by their vociferations in the recommendation 
of their way—‘ The Sir Isaac Newton goes to-night—best boat on 
the Hudson, sleep all night soundly, find yourself in New York at 
sunrise all safe, wont know you are in a boat, think you are on a 
bed of down,’ shouts one. ‘Hudson River Railroad, through like 
lightning, cars easy as a rocking chair, seats provided with a pil- 
low for the head, be in New York at eleven to-night. Talk about 
that boat !—it shakes like it had a fit of the ague; it shook so hard 
the other night that it shook out a woman’s false teeth. A young 
man’s whiskers stand no chance to be saved at all; and I have 
seen an old man’s pet wig fall at his feet—to say nothing of the 
live stock they keep to feed on the unhappy victims who so rashly 
confide in their promises,’ screams another, so that, what with 
keeping my pockets from the hands of thieves, and my purse from 
being snatched from my hand, I could scarcely collect my senses 
enongh to decide. But upon the ticket-master’s assuring me I 
should certainly be in New York at eleven that night, I unfortu- 
nately selected the road, and paid a dollar extra for the privilege. 
So with my ticket and checks in my pocket, I took a comfortable 
seat in the cars, and gave myself up to pleasing anticipations of 
the surprise I was about to give my brother and family.” 

“And did you not get to Uncle John’s that night ¢” said little 
Sue. 

“ Hush, Susy ; do not interrupt me!” replied Aunt Polly, shak- 
ing her head. “I’m coming to that part in time. Well, as I 
was saying, I was indulging in my fancies, never dreaming of any 
trouble ahead—for I had paid my money, and why should not the 
bargain be fulfilled ‘—that is, to be in New York at eleven that 
night. The day was finc, and as we hurried on through the lovely 
and picturesque valley of the Mohawk, I thought it a pity so 
many of the passengers should be indifferent to its beauties, for 
transient as was the view, it awakened within me those calm and 
holy feelings which inspire true happiness. 

“The day wore on, and we made good progress. At half past 
eight we reached Albany, where we had been told we could have 
supper, and on this anticipation, I had refused to take dinner, but 
alas ! I found my hopes of a plentiful repast vanish like chaff be- 
fore the wind. I was coolly informed there was no supper pre- 
pared, and if there had been, there was no time to eat it, for the 
ferry-boat crossed the river at quarter to nine, and the cars to leave 
at nine; so it was all I could do to get myself and baggage to the 
ferry. And cold (for it was in October), hungry and weary, with 
a few of my luckless companions, who had like myself been be- 
guiled by fair promises, we once more resumed our places in the 
cars, which were in apparent readiness to take us onward. 

“ Already the engine, puffing and blowing like some unearthly 
monster, reared its iron head, and, glowing like a heated furnace, 
stood before the train. The busy men hurried to and fro, regard- 


less of the questions of the now impatient passengers as to the 
cause of the delay, for it was a quarter past nine. Time wore on, 


and, with it our patience wore out, for the train still remained sta- 
tionary. Ten o’clock came, apd with it ‘curses loud and deep,’ 
for the discontent had fomented into rebellion. Calls for the con- 
ductor or engineer to explain the cause of detention were in vain ; 
not tho slightest attention was paid to the reiterated demands. 
Many propositions were made to vacate the premises, and take 
our chance at the hotels for supper and lodging ; but the company 
had our money, the next day was Sunday, and thus we were 
obliged to submit to our fate. 

“Eleven o’clock struck. This was the hour which was to have 
found us at our journey’s end, and lo! we had not yet moved an 
inch from Albany. My only remark was that it was safe, if not 
expeditious; though my wrath was waxing warm against these 
‘tricks upon travellers.’ At this moment the locomotive moved 
off, groaning and laboring under the weight of forty-two cars filled 
with cattle, hogs and sheep; and now the mystery was solved— 
wo were in a freight train with one passenger car attached.” 

“And now, Aunt Polly, you were glad to be on your way; I 
suppose you went fast enough to get there by four o’clock.” 

“ Ah, Susy, your imagination is too swift for our pace. Wo 
crept along at the rate of eight miles an hour; and had it not been 
for the beautiful scenery along the banks of the river, I should 
have been too much provoked to be thus served. But it was a 
splendid night; the brilliancy of the moon was softened by a thin 
veil of mist, which threw a halo around every object it touched. 

“The clamor had ceased, and each weary head was bowed in 
hopes of snatching a few moments’ oblivion from this tiresome 
speed, save an old sea captain, noisy and profane, from his fre- 
quent potations from a brandy flask he had with him, who could 
not sleep himself, and was determined no one else should, when 
he found talking would not answer, would get up and walk, or 
rather totter from one end of the car to the other, shaking the men 
by the shoulders, and swearing at them for their stupidity—then 
commencing some of his long sea yarns, soon lulled them to 
sleep again. ° 

“ After a few hours we picked up another engine, and put it on 
behind to push us along, or we might have been on the road sev- 
eral days. About daylight we reached Newburg, where we found 
a whole band of luckless musicians waiting to take the cars, and 
who had been waiting at the station house since eleven o’clock the 
preceding night. ‘They were not in the best humor, having passed 
the night stretched upon benches, chairs, or the floor, as they could 
find them. At seven o’clock we stopped at a station, where they 
professed to have refreshments for the wayworn and weary, con- 
sisting of villanous coffee and tea, apples, crackers, and pics of 
various kinds. And here an amusing incident occurred, which 
quite revived the spirits of my companions in affliction. 


“ At the station, the up train was standing waiting for this down 
train to pass. I noticed it when I went into the eating-room. A 
large number of us were taking our breakfast, being rather ex- 
hausted from the long fast we had been obliged to make. Pres- 
ently the signal for departure sounded from the engine; but as I 
kept my eye on the conductor and brakeman, who were quictly 
taking their lunch, and seeing they did not move, I did not disturb 
myself at all. A moment after, some one rushed in to say that 
our train had gone. We got to the door just in time to see the 
last of the rear car; then followed quite a laughable sceno. The 
conductor stamped and swore at the stupidity of the engineer. 
One woman had her son of three years old by the hand, running 
after the cars hoping to overtake them ; for she had got out to give 
her son some water, leaving a little girl with a babe of six months 
in her arms ; her agonizing cry was ‘O, my children will be killed! 
they will be dead! The company shall pay for this, if there is 
justice to be had in the city!’ I tried to pacify her by telling her 
the gentlemen in the cars would take care of them. The men to 
whom the freight belonged, said they must and would go on; as 
for mysclf, I had become quite passive—in fact, I rather liked the 
idea of remaining in that place till the next morning, my ticket 
and checks were safe in my pocket, and they would be obliged to 
take me in the train of Monday morning. 

“The conductor’s invariable answer to the many questions of 
‘What is to be done now? was, ‘I don’t know; wait for the 
morning train, I suppose.’ It being Sunday, no trains were on 
the road. An hour passed by, and we were about disposing of 
ourselves for the remainder of the day, when our ears were greeted 
by the sound of a distant steam whistle. All were on their feet in 
a moment; the engineer had sent the locomotive and tender for 
those left behind. It seems he mistook the signal of the other 
conductor for his, and did not discover his mistake, till some of 
the passengers went forward and informed him. The tender was 
open on all sides, with a rim about a foot wide around it, like a 
bench, for our accommodation, The conductor called out, ‘All 
hands aboard !’—‘ What,’ said I, ‘am I to ride in this thing ’— 
* This, or none,’ he replied. 

“Climbing up over the wood, I seated myself with tho best 
grace I could next a western drover, and taking hold of his coat, 
implored his protection in this perilous experiment, which he 
kindly promised ; there we were, sixteen in all, to take this airy 
flight. And now we could not complain of the tardy motion of the 
engine, for we went like lightning in good earnest. At first I 
enjoyed this novel mode of travelling, having always had much 
curiosity about arches and tunnels—the inside of them, I mean. 
But after a while, my elevated position became rather precarious, 
for the fireman was constantly undermining my foundation, by 

withdrawing stick by stick the wood which formed its basis. And 
now I found the value of the strong arm of my companion.” 

“ But what became of the old captain t” 

“Well, there he stood, or rather supported by others, blas- 
pheming in the most dreadful manner, till I feared we should be 
blown up for being in his company. I can tell you it is no com- 


fortable thing to be so near that fiery, hissing machine, which 
secms as if alive and ready to burst up, without a moment’s warn- 
ing. Well, he kept passing round his vile liquor, and I begged 
hard for some one to throw the flask into the Hudson, but the 
cowards would not do it. I only wished he had passed it to me ; 
I would have sent it sailing down the river. We found the cars 
drawn up at a station waiting for us; we had been fifteen miles in 
about as many minutes, and we were all glad to come off so well. 
It made me a little more nervous than our slow pace had done. 

“ After a fow jokes by our fellow-travellers who remained in the 
car, we settled ourselves with the hope of reaching our destination 
by noon. But alas! for human calculation, arrived at West 
Point, it seemed impossible ever to round the curve with such an 
immense length of train. However, after ranning backwards and 
forwards for an hour, the feat was achieved, and really nothing but 
the magnificent scenery and beauty of West Point could have 
composed our impatient spirits to bear this long delay. 

“ As all sublunary things have an end, so at last had this. At 
half past three o’clock we approached the city which had so long 
mocked our expectations, having been eighteen hours from Al- 
bany, instead of the promised three. We now thought ourselves 
fortunate in getting to the city before dark; and many a vision of 
good cheer passed before our mind’s eye, when lo! we were in- 
formed that the train could not proceed to the depot until the 
cargo was discharged at the Eleventh Avenue. This was putting 
the climax to human endurance. The hungry, and consequently 
the wrathful portion of the male sex, openly rebelled at this utter 
disregard of their rights. A general stampede ensucd, and all 
those who had no incumbrance, vacated the scene of their trials, 
determined to make public their experience as a warning hereafter 
to all travellers upon the Hudson River route.” 

“But, aunt, did you follow those who deserted the cars ?” 

“No, child; my trunk was in the baggage car, and I could find 
no conveyance from that place—ncither did I know a foot of the 
way; besides, I had paid an extra dollar, and was resolved not 
to be cheated out of my bargain. Carry me to the right place 
they should, if it was in my power to make them. 

“So I was left with the sea captain and the widow’s little family 
for my companions. My amusement was to watch the motley 
group outside, dressed in their Sunday’s best, and casting looks of 
envy at our apparently comfortable position. The children were 
enticed often to the window where the captain sat, in hopes of 
being treated to candy, nuts or cakes.” 

“And did he not give the poor little things some when he 
promised ?” inquired Susy. 

“Tt was not exactly promises he made, only signs; he might 
have thrown them a cent or two to sec them scramble for it.” 

‘OQ, the wicked old man!” exclaimed Sue. ‘“ He had better 
have treated them with candy, than to have spent all his money 
for brandy !” 

“T thought so, too, my dear; or he might at least have dis- 
pensed with that tumbler of lager bier, for that was the only thing 
he could get there. At length the important task of discharging 
the quadrupeds was over, and our turn came next. And with a 
mixture of anger and delight we heard the conductor announce 
his intention of conducting us to the proper station; delighted to 
find I was really going, for somehow I mistrusted we should be 
left in the lurch, and be obliged to dispose of myself as I might 
think proper, and I was angry at the imposition. 

“ After dark we arrived at Chambers Street station. I very 
soon collected my goods and chattels, but at this hour no convey- 
ance was in waiting; so after much trouble a hack was obtained, 
and I was driven to my brother’s, more dead than alive, having 
taken but one meal in the two days, and not slept at all. A slight 
repast was soon prepared, of which I partook sparingly, and re- 
turning to my room with a thankful heart for mercies received, 
resolved never to trust man’s promises again.” 
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BALLOU'’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LABOR. 


BY WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 

Up to labor! do not slumber! 
Westward comes the god of day— 

Bleep disturbing, night destroying, 
Comes the god of beam and ray. 


Must I labor? may I never 
Know the bliss of labor done? 
Must I rouse me every morning?— 
Rouse me with the morning sun? 


Labor, labor! constant, ever— 
'Tis the same thing o’er and o'er; 

Galley-slaves my lot might envy, 
Tugging, toiling at the oar. 


I would have a world of pleasure, 
Filled with joys, and filled with rest; 
Labor be a thing forgotten— 
Say, would not my world be best? 


Wherefore labor? brute creation, 
Instinct led, without a mind, 

Labor not by nature’s teaching; 
Labor’s for the human kind. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BRIDE OF THE CARNIVAL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“Doss she really love me?” said Captain Ernest Von Stein- 
berg, aid-de-camp to King Louis of Bavaria, as he left the presence 
of the young and beautiful baroness Anna Von Graffenberg, the 
belle of Munich, and his passionately beloved mistress, ‘‘ or is she 
really the heartless coquette which common rumor makes her ?” 

As he passed down the staircase, he encountered the pretty 
baroness’s pretty French chambermaid, Lisette. 

“ Lisette, you are looking charmingly to-day—do you know it ?” 

“My mirror told me so this morning,” said the soubrette, look- 
ing up boldly into his face. 

“What lips! what eyes! and what a figure!” said the soldier. 
“ But do you know I think you would look infinitely prettier in a 
lavender-colored silk robe, with cherry-colored ribbons ?” 

“Very possibly, monsieur,”’ answered the waiting-maid. “But 
that costs money—and how is a poor girl like me to dress like a 
lady ” 

“T have thought of that difficulty,” said Ernest, “and have 
provided a remedy. Will you allow me to present you with a 
slight token of my gratitude and admiration ?” 

As he spoke, he drew forth a little net silk purse, through the 
interstices of which several newly-coined gold pieces showed their 
pleasant, brilliant countenances. Lisette’s eyes reflected their 
brightness. 

“ Monsieur is altogether too generous,” she said. But the little 
white fingers clasped the glittering offering and conveyed it to one 
of the side pockets of the coquettish black silk apron that she wore. 

“Now tell me, Lisette, is your mistress going to the masked 
ball at the palace to-morrow night ?” 

“ Ah, but that is a great secret, monsieur, which I promised 
madam not to reveal,” replied the Parisian, archly, laying her 
finger on her lips. 

“She is going, then?” said Ernest. 

“Monsieur says so,” answered the soubrette, smiling. 

“ And what else did your mistress charge you to keep secret ?” 
asked the officer, smiling in his turn. 

“That she was going to wear a rose-colored domino, with a 
bunch of sky blue ribbons on the right shoulder,” replied the 
waiting-maid hurriedly, and she ran up stairs as if to avoid further 
catechism, fully satisfied that her indiscretion had been an ample 
offset to the aid-de-camp’s present. 

“Very good, Madam Anna,” said the young officer to himself. 
“T have now reconnoitered the ground, and I shall know where 
to open my trenches. All’s fair in love and war. And now to 
my friend the sculptor’s—if his ingenuity aid me, my success will 
be certain.” 


On the night of the masked ball the royal palace of Munich was 
8 blaze of light. Every window glowed as if the interior were a 
mass of fire, and the brilliant rays, streaming forth upon the night, 
fell on the glittering helmets, breastplates and sabres of the mount- 
ed cuirassiers, or were reflected from the bayonets of a detachment 
of the infantry of the line drawn up as a guard of honor in the 
square without. Chamberlains stood at the entrance of the palace, 
and files of lackeys, with wax tapers flaring in the evening air, 
shed the light of day almost on the grand staircase. Carriage 
after carriage rolled up in succession with their living freights of 
beauty and youth, and as light feet fell like snow flakes on the 
carpeted marble, as graceful forms vanished within the portals, the 
ears of the bystanders were lulled by the pleasant rustling of silks, 
while the breeze was perfumed by a thousand delicate odors. 

But if such were the external manifestations of the fete, how far 
more brilliant and bewildering was the interior of the palace of 
pleasure. How those lofty halls glowed with the dazzling efful- 
gence of thousands of wax tapers! How softly beautiful were the 
marble statues that graced the niches, lined the corridors, and 
looked down from their pedestals on the grand ball-room! How 
oriental in their magnificence were the gorgeous draperies of velvet 
and satin, with their fringes of gold bullion; but above all, what 
music streamed on the enchanted air from an orchestra composed 


of a hundred of the best instrumentalists in the city. And the life 
—the animation of the throngs that filled that brilliant saloon— 
who shall describe it ? 

Ernest Von Steinberg, who looked but for one person in that 
brilliant multitude, was so masked and muffled that his disguise 
was perfectly impenetrable. Therefore, when he found the rose- 
colored domino at last, he hesitated not to address her. 

“ Good evening, fair mask.” 

“Good evening, gallant cavalier. But how know you that I 
am fair?” 

“Were I to pronounce you the fairest in Munich, none would 
dispute your title.” 

“Do you know me ?” 

“ The belle of Munich hides her face in vain,” answered Ernest. 
“ That inimitable foot and hand are her betrayers.” 

“ You may be mistaken, after all.” 

“T cannot be, and I claim the hand,” said Ernest, “and will 
find employment for that dainty foot. The music sounds.” 

“I believe my hand is promised already,” answered the fair 
one; “so take it quick, before some one disputes the prize with 
you.” 

The next moment they were whirling round the vast saloon to 
a music that might keep dancers on their feet for life. Anna leaned 
upon the shoulder of her partner, and he breathed in her ear words 
that she could not listen to without a thrill of pleasure. At the 
conclusion of the dance, Ernest led her into a side room, in which 
they found themselves quite alone. 

“ You persist, then,” said the lady, “in calling me the Baroness 
Von Graffenberg.” 

“If I had doubted before, your dancing would have convinced 
me. The leader of the sylphides is known by her step.” 

“T am a perfect Taglioni, then!” said the baroness, laughing. 
“ Well, mein herr, you have guessed right. And now, in return 
for my confidence, may I request you to raise your mask ?” 

“I can refuse you nothing,” said Ernest Von Steinberg. 

He raised his mask as he spoke, and disclosed to the astonished 
eyes of the baroness the well known features of King Louis of 
Bavaria. 

“But I thought you assured us that the cavalier was Captain 
Ernest Von Steinberg!” exclaims the reader. Let us explain. 
To give additional zest and pleasure, and complicate the mysteries 
of a masquerade, the courtiers of Louis XIV. of France had in- 
vented the following expedient. They procured fine wax like- 
nesses of their friends, of eminent persons, and wore them under 
their masks. When requested to declare their identity, they would 
raise the outer mask, and the inner wax one, seen for a moment, 
in most cases completely deceived the spectator. It is easy to 
imagine what an infinite field for mystification this contrivance 
afforded. Captain Ernest had a friend, a sculptor, who had mod- 
elled a bust of the king. And from him he had procured a wax 
mask, beautifully colored, and so well executed as to deceive the 
eyes of the baroness for the moment they rested onit. Ernest, 
satisfied with his success, replaced his black velvet vizard, and 
continued the interview. 

“Yes, baroness,” whispered the disguised aid-de-camp. “It is 
Louis who stands before you—not as your king—but as your sub- 
ject, your slave—the thrall of your beauty.” 

“ Ah, sire!” sighed the belle of Munich, “ you are sporting with 
the sensibilities of a weak woman.” 

“No, by heaven!” replied the false king. ‘I am incapable of 
that. Behold me at your fect, and hear me swear eternal alle- 
giance to your charms.” 

“ Rise, rise, sire,” said the baroness, very much agitated. ‘‘ Wo 
may be seen or overheard. 

“Long have I thought,” continued the false king, “ that beau- 
ties such as yours should grace a throne.” 

“A throne!” echoed the baroness. 

“But you are right,” he continued, hurriedly. “This is no 
time or place for confidence like ours. Hark, the clock is striking 
twelve. Will you trust my honor, and meet me at this hour to- 
morrow night ?” 

“ Where, sire ?” 

“In the Chinese pavilion in the garden of the palace. The 
wicket of the postern gate that leads to the door of the pavilion 
shall be left open for you.” 

The baroness gave him herhand. “To-morrow night at twelve!” 
said she, and glided from the room. 

“OQ, woman! woman! woman!” said Ernest, when left alone— 
“false as fair! Is it for this we rank you with the angels? But 
tremble, faithless one—your punishment shall be as bitter as the 
agony I suffer.” And he followed the baroness into the dancing 
saloon. He had no sooner left the room, than a masked figure 
stole forth from beneath a mass of crimson drapery. 


“ The Chinese pavilion—to-morrow night at twelve!” said the 
stranger. “Bravo! bravo! Captain Von Steinberg!” 

And he, too, vanished. 

A few minutes before twelve o’clock on the following night 
Captain Von Steinberg, wearing his wax mask, unlocked and en- 
tered the Chinese pavilion in the royal garden. The inside shut- 
ters of the windows were closed, so that he ventured to produce a 
match and light a wax taper, taking care to place a shade over it 
so that the room should be very dimly lighted. After completing 
these arrangements, he glanced round, and started on seeing the 
figure of a man near the table. The stranger was dressed in the 
uniform of an aid de-camp, and wore a mask upon his face. 

“ Who are you?” demanded Ernest, advancing to the intruder. 

“ You have anticipated a similar question,” replied the mask. 

“But I have a right to know,” said Ernest. 

“ So have I,” was the quiet answer. 

“ Sir—” said Ernest, placing his hand on the hilt of his sabre, 


“So do I,” replicd the mask; “but I reserve it for the enemies 
of my country.” 

‘“Who are you? I implore you to tell me,” said Ernest. 

“ Ah, now you speak in a different manner. I, sir, am Captain 
Von Steinberg, at your service, aid-de-camp to his majesty, King 
of Bavaria.” 

“ The deuce you are!” thought Ernest. 

“But confidence for confidence,” said the impostor. ‘“ Now 
you must tell me who you are, and by what right I find you in the 
royal pavilion at this hour.” 

“ By the very best right in the world,” replied Ernest, boldly. 
“T, sir, am King Louis of Bavaria ;” and he raised his outward 
mask, displaying the features of the king. 

“Pardon me, sire,” said the stranger, falling on hisknee. “ But 
making my rounds in the garden, I found the postern gate unlocked, 
and fearing treachery to your royal person, deemed it my duty to 
keep watch in the pavilion of which, as your majesty is aware, I 
have a duplicate key.” 

“Zounds! man! you haven’t locked the postern, have you?” 
asked the pretended king. 

“No, sire, it remains as I found it.” 

“Then, my good fellow, there is no harm done,” said Ernest. 
“‘ And I'll tell you a secret; I expect a lady here every instant, 
who has accorded me a private interview. The best service you 
can render me—is to leave me to myself.” 

“A hint from your royal lips is acommand,” said the pretended 
Ernest. ‘“‘ That your majesty’s suit may prosper, is the warmest 
wish of your most devoted subject.” 

And the stranger vanished. Before Ernest had an opportunity 
to frame any hypothesis with regard to this mysterious being, the 
door opened cautiously and admitted the baroness. She threw 
herself at once at the feet of Ernest. 

“ Rise, lady,” said the pretended monarch. ‘I should rather 
be at your feet—rise !” 

“‘ Not,” said the baroness, “ till your majesty pledges his royal 
word to pardon me in advance for whatever I may confess.” 

“I freely pledge you that,” said Ernest, aiding the lady to rise. 

“‘ Know, then,” said the baroness, “that I am an ungrateful 
woman. Your majesty distinguished me last night, and held out 
hopes so brilliant that a subject might well be dazzled by their 
promise. I was dazzled, and I heard you with pleasure. But it 
was only a momentary weakness. In the delirium of the dance 
you told me that you loved me—my consent to meet you here 
seemed a confession of reciprocal affection. But in truth my heart 
is given to another. I love—and love with all the fervor of my 
being, not a monarch—but a subject.” 

“ A rival!” said the pretended king, sternly. ‘ His name?” 

«Promise that you will not harm him, sire.” 

“TI make no promises in such a case as this.” 

“Then I shall keep my secret,” said the baroness, firmly. 

“And you would love this man—even if I commanded you to 
tear his image from your heart ¢” 

“T love him, and him only,” said the baroness. “In good re- 
port, and evil report—in sorrow and sickness—in shame and in 
honor. Truly I pledged him my hand—my heart went with it. 
I am his forever.” 

“ And he is thine, dear Anna,” said Ernest, tearing off his dis- 
guise. “ Will you forgive the trial I have subjected you to?” 

“Will you forgive the weakness of a moment that made me 
listen to temptation ?” 

“Freely and fully,” said Ernest, folding the baroness in his 
arms. ‘ And now—when shall we be married ?” 

“To-night!” said a voice beside them. And there stood the 
King of Bavaria, but still in the uniform of an aid-de-camp in 
which he had entered the pavilion that evening and first encoun- 
tered Ernest. He it was who had overheard the appointment at 
the masquerade. ‘“To-night!’”’ he repeated, smiling on his aston- 
ished auditors. ‘The chapel is lighted up—the priest is in wait- 
ing—the wedding guests are bidden, and the wedding feast pre- 
pared. Louis of Bavaria awaits to conduct you to the altar, and 
to give away the bride! And may the pleasures of this carnival 
be but the precursors of a life of joy !” 

The delight of the lovers—the joy of Lisette—the surprise and 
pleasure of all their family must be left to the imagination. There 
are episodes in life whose brightness baffles pen and pencil both. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

Every one has heard of Laura Bridgman, one of the most in- 
teresting pupils at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and whose 
portrait accompanies this sketch. Afflicted to a degree which 
would seem to doom her to a totally darkened existence—deaf, 
dumb and blind—she has yet been raised by the unremitting ef- 
forts of her friend and benefactor, Dr. Howe, to a perception of 
moral and scientific truths, to a sense of religion, and to a rational 
enjoyment of life. She was born in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
December 21, 1829, and was sickly from her birth. At two yerrs 
of she lost the senses of sight and hearing, and at four, when 
her health was restored, it was found that the senses of smell and 
taste were also nearly obliterated. In this condition Dr. Howe 
first saw her, and conceiving hopes of developing her intellect, 
induced her parents to entrust her to his care. For the first few 
months, her progress was slow, but at the expiration of that period 
she discovered signs of an awakened intellect, and thenceforth be- 
gan to acquire knowledge with truly remarkable rapidity. From 
each new acquisition she seemed to derive exquisite pleasure; her 
attention to her lessons was not painful—as light dawned upon her 
mind, it lit up every feature of her face, and clothed it with grate- 
ful and intelligent smiles. In 1838, when she had been a year 
under the care of Dr. Howe, he wrote of her, “ Of beautiful sights, 
and sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no conception; 
nevertheless she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb. 
She never seems to repine, but has all the buoyancy and playfulness 
of childhood. She is fonfi of fun and frolic, and when playing 
with the children, her shrill laugh sounds the loudest among the 
group.” “It is beautiful,” Dr. Howe wrote of her at a recent 


date, “to behold her continual gladness—her keen enjoyment of 
existence—her expansive lover unhesitating confidence—her 
sympathy with suffering—her ienti , truthfulness and 
hopefulness.” Laura has a most insatiable craving after know- 
ieee. Her acquisitions are readily made, and are retained and 
digested thoroughly. The success of Dr. Howe with this pupil— 
whose condition promised so little, who was so deplorably afflicted, 
awakens our warmest admiration. Such an achievement is among 
the noblest that man can accomplish. And what an impressive 
lesson does the life of this poor girl convey to those who are in the 
enjoyment of all their faculties. An exhibition of the pupils of the 
Perkins Institution must be a reproach to many of their auditors. 
Groping after knowledge darkling and blindfold, guided only by 
the senses of touch and hearing, — exhibit a proficiency 
which the pupils of other schools, owed with every faculty, 


might envy. 
MRS. ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 
The fidelity of the accom ing portrait of this ee lady will 
be attested thousands, who her as the bri 
ment of the American stage, which she has abandoned at last to 


p— the quiet walks of private life. The career of Mrs. Ritchie 
as been a truly brilliant one—as a poetess and prose writer, as & 
novelist, and dramatist, and as an actress, success has attended 
all her efforts. Herrecent works, Autobiography of an Actress,” 
and “Mimic Life,” both published by Ticknor & Fields, of this 
city, have met with a prodigious sale, and are still very popular. 
They are chasacteriaed by talent of a high order, by a certain femi- 
nine grace, which adorns whatever it touches. Although Mrs. 
Ritchie has met the various trials of life (and a large share was 
allotted to her) with indomitable spirit, though for years she 
moved before the public in a perilous and trying position—that of 
an actress, still, the feminine delicacy of her mind was never 
blunted ; she is as far removed from the vulgar “ strong-minded ” 
of her sex, as daylight from darkness. The ladylike character of 
her histrionic impersonations was ever to us their most attractive 
character. A stranger to her — 4 could not see her in any of 
her performances without feeling that she was a refined lady in 
character and feeling. Our readers are familiar with the story of 
Mrs. Ritchie’s life. Her father, Mr. Ogden, a merchant of New 
York, meeting with heavy losses, removed to France for a few 
years, and while in that country Mrs. Ritchie was born. Returning 
to New York, she was married when very young to Mr. Mowatt, 
an opulent lawyer, who lost both his fortune and his health shortly 
afterwards. Thenceforth the talents of Mrs. Mowatt, which had 
been the charm of the society she moved in, became a reliable re- 
source. She gave public dramatic readings—she wrote for the 
press, for the booksellers, for the stage, and finally became an 
actress, winning a brilliant American and European reputation by 
her efforts. During a professional visit to England, in 1851, Mr. 
Mowatt died, and after a lapse of time, she married Wm. F. 
Ritchie, Esq., of Virginia, in which State she now resides, in the 
enjoyment of a society that appreciates h:r worth. Her father, 
Mr. Ogden, after undergoing many vicissitudes of fortune, has 
again come into possession of a very large property. The retire- 
ment of private life has not impaired the activity of Mrs. Ritchie’s 
mind; and as an especial favorite of the reading public, we may 
hope, from her literary ability, a series of works that will add 
to her established reputation. Mrs. Ritchie is certainly the most 
gifted and versatile American lady who ever, for a series of years, 
adopted the stage as a profession. We have seen many brilliant 
stars in our day, but they were specialities—they were unfitted to 
shine out of the theatrical firmament. The retirement of Mrs. 
Ritchie was a severe disappointment to the public, for she was an 
established favorite ; but they must console themselves with the re- 
flection, that she is now delighting larger numbers through the press. 


MRS. ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 


THE CITY OF KARS, 


The view of this interesting place is sketched at the moment 
when Gen. Williams and his heroic band, forced to capitulate, are 
marching out under the escort of the Russian officers and the Cos- 
sacks as prisoners of war. In the distance lies the city of Kars, 
with its mosques and minarets, and long, low .rows of houses, 
frowned over by the citadel. In front a group of bearded Orien- 
tals are gazing on the solemn military spectacle with their usual 
imperturbability. The uniforms of the English staff officers con- 
trast with those of the Russians, who are easily distinguished by 
their curiously pointed helmets. The long lances of the Cossacks 
form a conspicuous feature in the column of march. The fall of 
Kars is still the theme of indignant comment in England, and has 
formed the subject of parliamentary investigation. Gen. Williams, 
the commander, who, by the way, is a native of North America, 
held out heroically until his troops were nearly starved, imploring 
in vain relief from the British commander-in chief. The reinforce- 
ments he asked for were refused because Louis Napoleon objected 
to any troops being withdrawn for the purpose to operate in Asia, 
as he was not unwilling that a disaster should befall the arms of 
his ally. We have alluded elsewhere to his policy. Kars is not 
a very attractive place, as it is, for the most part, in a ruinous 
condition. It is not thoroughly fortified, and the citadel is far 
from being a stronghold. It contains eight mosques, and several 
small Armenian churches and convents. It is about 105 miles 
northeast of Erzeroum, and contains a population of 12,000. The 
present war in the East has made it famous, as it has many other 

laces whose names were almost unknown, except to travellers, 
ore the commencement of hostilities. 
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FICKLE APRIL. 

We are about bidding adieu to this capricious month, and we 
are notsorry. The name is derived from the Latin verb “to open,” 
because April is supposed to open the buds, a feat reserved for 
May in this hyperborean climate. April, with us, bears a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Job Trotter in the Pickwick papers, who could 
always conjure up a flood of tears at the very shortest notice. 
One moment it smiles radiantly, the next it is weeping bitterly. 
April is loved of hatters and umbrella venders. These sudden 
showers of tears spoil new beavers, and necessitate the purchase 
of umbrellas. Malice-loving youths make fools of the credulous 
on the first day of this delightful month, but April herself keeps 
it up to the very last. A genial sunshine tempts you forth in 
French shoes, and a new coat and hat, if you are of the mascu- 
line gender, or in lilac silk and bottines, and a “love of a bonnet,” 
if of the feminine, and you stray away from the region of omni- 
busses, umbrellas, cabs and hacks, in a state of the most verdant 
confidence, when lo! of a sudden—instantly indeed—the sky is 
overcast, and down pours the blinding rain in another deluge. 
Just when you are dripping wet—when your paraphernalia is 
throughout saturated, away whisk the clouds, and the sun laughs 
out in your face again. It is no consolation to you to reflect that 

April showers 
Bring forth May flowers.” 
You do not wish to sacrifice broadcloth and beaver, silk and satin 
—expensive articles—to their development. You could put up 
with a few flowers less for a dry walk. But such is the nature of 
the month, and your only remedy is to “smile and sustain it.” 


4 
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Presence or Minp.—When Lieutenant O’Brien, of the Brit- 
ish navy, was blown up in the “ Edgar,” he came aboard the flag- 
ship, all black and wet, and said to the admiral: “I hope, sir, 
you'll excuse my dirty appearance, but I left my ship in such a 
hurry that I didn’t have time to change my dress.” 


Gen1vs.—Samuel Rogers being asked what the word “ genius” 
meant, replied: “If you had it in you, you would never ask the 
question—but as you have not, you will never know what it 
means.” 


+ 
+ 


Fippie-pe-pe8.—A woman’s heart is like a violin—it requires 
a beau to play on it. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ Macaulay has been burned in effigy by the Highlanders of 
Glenmore, on account of a passage in his history. 

-+». The French emperor has pardoned some of the students 
engaged in political demonstrations at Paris. 

.+.+. Simeon Draper, president of the New York Board of Ten 
Governors, has resigned his office. 

.... A large deputation of learned Europeans will attend the 
meeting of our Scientific Association at Albany. 

«++. There has been a misunderstanding at Vienna between 
the government and our minister, Col. Jackson. 

+++. Mr. T. F. Meagher has started a newspaper in New York, 
called ‘‘ The Irish News.” He’ll be a good editor. 

+++» Punch says the rook is brought down from the blue em- 
pyrean by caterpillary attraction. 

-».. Bourcicault has been succeeded in the management of the 
New Orleans Gaieties Theatre by W. H. Crisp. 

-++. It is said that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s papers show that she was 
actually married to George IV. 

+++» A lady in Paris has discovered a mode of liquifying ivory 
80 as to cast statuettes of it. 

+++. The lecture season has come to a close. 
wearied enlighteners of the million ! 

-+». An English paper has just found out that Mrs. Sigourney 
isa charming poetess. We've known that for years. 

+++» Forgeries for several thousand dollars on the Branch Co- 
lonial Bank, Trinidad (W. I.), have been discovered. 

+++. Railroad travellers have forgotten all about the snow— 
and the roads are in fine running order. 

+++» Emigration continues to pour into Texas in a steady 
stream. Room enough left there for more. 

+++» The gamblers of New York have been thoroughly fright- 
ened off the track. ‘ Monte” and “faro” are below par. 

+++. Capt. Campbell, of Knoxville, Tenn., has produced 1200 
gallons of wine from one hundred and fifty Catawba vines. 

+++. The man who was unexpectedly overtaken by a train— 
of thought, is in a critical condition. 

+++» When Mark Anthony asked the Romans to “lend him 
their ears,” did he expect to pay a bonus for them # 

+++» Several assassinations have taken place recently in Cuba. 
Yet the papers talk of atrocities in America. 

+++» Mr. Van Oekelen has been exhibiting here an automaton 
clarionet player that beats Maelzel’s trumpeter. 

+++» The first salmon of the season was caught near Bangor, 
and sold in New York for a fabulous price. 

+++» The ice gathered by the five great ice companies of New 
York this year amounts to 363,000 tons. 

+++» Atone time lately there were over 600,000 bushels ot 
wheat and 60,000 barrels of flour at Buffalo. 


Rest for the 


ABOUT TOWN. 

We do love Washington Street—we are willing to confess to 
that “amiable weakness.” We are not ashamed to own that we 
turn from descriptions of the splendid streets of St. Petersburg, of 
Paris, of Berlin, of the cities of the East, to the enjoyment of the 
reality at our own door; and while we feel admiration for the far 
off, thrill with affection for the near and familiar. We do love 
to stroll in Washington Street of a pleasant day; to become for a 
half hour a Boston flaneur—a genteel street lounger is the nearest 
interpretation of that untranslatable substantive; to enjoy the 
sights and sounds, like a veritable cockney, and to wander from 
the classic purlieus of Cornhill to the Ultima Thule of the Roxbury 
line. We like Washington Street because it is like itself alone. 
It is not a copy of any other thoroughfare in existence. It is not 
laid out on any plan—but runs, like Wordsworth’s river, “ at its 
own sweet will.” It has its river-like meanderings, too. The 
definition of a straight line—the nearest course from one point to 
another—is not applicable to any part of it. 

Neither is there any such thing as uniformity in its architecture, 
or its width. Here is a palatial block worthy of Venice; there a 
crazy old building that would not appear out of place in the Five 
Points. The past and present are curiously jumbled together. 
Here the Old South rears its venerable spire into the air, speaking 
of past times; half a mile further on we come to a church edifice 
redolent of newness. All sorts of trades here find a home, and 
live in socialistic companionship. Here is Parnassus Corner— 
which Ticknor & Fields have rendered classic ground; on the 
opposite corner you can buy crockery and learn bookkeeping, or 
you can cross over and buy paper-hangings and drugs, if you like. 
From Cornhill to School Street, however, the aspect is on the 
whole Athenian. This is the arena of the book trade; and here, 
any day of the year, you may encounter the literary notabilities of 

the metropolis and its environs. From School Street to Boylston 
Street there is rather a commercial atmosphere, and a very heavy 
amount of capital is invested in the various establishments. This 
is the grand lounging ground for the flaneur. Daguerreotypists 
abound, and show-cases arrest your attention at every step. Here 
you can have your portrait taken, and neatly framed and glazed, 
for twenty-five cents; there, for five or six dollars, at Masury, 
Silsbee & Case’s, you can get a splendid photograph, which will 
be worth keeping, likeness apart, as a work of art merely. The 
jewellers’ windows dazzle you with gewgaws that Aladdin never 
dreamed of. And here is a fashionable milliner’s, where are dis- 
played the most secret mysteries of the feminine toilet with a sort 
of cynical effrontery ; crinolines, and corsages, and hooped skirts, 
render patent to the world the art of manufacturing the human 
form divine. Near by is a wig-maker, who deals in raven and 
flaxen ringlets. In close proximity is a perfumer, who displays 
pearl powder and rouge, and beside a dentist with his stock of 
“orient pearls.” Really, this is a very suspicious neighborhood, 
and rather puts you on the nil admirari principle, amidst the rustle 
of silks, and the patter of dainty French boots on the pavement. 

But away strolls the flaneur, and leaving the busy haunts of 
trade behind him, breathes the fresh air of Blackstone Square. It 
is like emerging into a bay after navigating the narrows of a river. 
The up town Washington Street will be the court end of Boston 
after all; it is very New Yorky already, and in time will be very 
Parisian. It is unlike old Boston as possible, and is laid out in 
the most liberal style. And here our promenading must end for 
the present. 


+ > 


Frenpish Graturation.—A late number of the London 


Times, speaking of the issue of the contest with Russia, holds the 
following language : ‘The British people ought to feel a positive 
pride in the extent of their contributions to a noble cause. It is 
their part in the warfare, and a very light part. Not only have 
hundreds of thousands perished in this war, and many more suf- 
fered mutilation and permanent injury to their health and 
strength, but we compute with pride and security the exhaustion 
and desolation of Russia—her fields deserted, her trade stopped, 
her communication interrupted, and misery brought home to every 
serf in the empire.” 

A worta raisinG.—Mr. A. E. Dietz, of Addison, Mich., 
has a calf of his own raising, which weighed, at a year old, 1002 
pounds. The length of this monstrous ‘“‘cow-baby,” is seven 
feet four inches ; girth, six feet four inches ; height, four feet three 
inches. Beat this who can. 


» 


Lear Year.—The young ladies of Aurora, Illinois, having 
signified that they were in the market matrimonial, the senior 
class of Williams College have agreed to take the lot. If their 
offer is accepted, as soon as they become Bachelors of Arts, they 
will be Masters of Hearts. 


+ > 


Puitapetpu1a.—The veteran machinist, Mr. Jacob A. John- 
son, of the Boston Theatre, has been engaged to superintend the 
construction of the stage and machinery of the new opera house 
at Philadelphia. Mr. Barry has kindly assented to the acceptance 
of this honorable appointment. ; 


Marrimontat.—Mlle. Rachel is going to marry an ex-tax- 
collector. M. Delahaute, the happy man, is advanced in years, 
but then he is worth about $600,000, and. Rachel herself, in the 
elegant language of Shakspeare, is ‘no chicken.” 


Tue “Mites Grexznwoopv.”—The steam fire engine may be 
able to “play,” but it certainly doesn’t “work,” though capable 
of it. It is snugly stowed away somewhere in the city. 


in all its varieties, and ot the lowest 
prices, neatly executed at this office. 


THE POLICY OF NAPOLEON. 

The English correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 
who appears to be thoroughly posted on European affairs, states 
in substance that the French emperor hates Prussia, and the Prus- 
sian king, that he hates the United States, and cherishes the Eng- 
lish alliance as a check to our naval supremacy, which, in his 
opinion, threatens the downfall of European monarchy, that he is 
friendly to Austria, but would shake hands with Russia, if she bid 
high enough, and that he considers it his mission to put down 
constitationalism and republicanism. It is curious to hear an 
English writer admitting, “not as a mere probability, but an ac- 
tual fact, that the war now waging was provoked deliberately by 
the Emperor Napoleon for his own purposes; that any show ot 
concession about the holy places was necessitated by the tone 
adopted by England, Austria and Prussia; that he never waged 
this war for European or for human interests, or for the balance 
of power, but for the sake of his own dynasty, to make the im- 
portance of his enmity or his alliance /e/t, and thereby to obtain 
for himself a recognition, placing him at once on the same pedes- 
tal with the most legitimate monarchs.” Our readers will remem- 
ber that we have always insisted on this view of Napoleon’s policy 
and motives. The English people are beginning to open their 
eyes with respect to the selfishness of their ally, and the recent 
revelations respecting the affair of Kars have furnished “ confirma- 
tion strong as proofs of holy writ” of this view. Napoleon has 
succeeded, under the guise of friendship, in making the English 
alliance a means of his own personal aggrandizement. 


No warm pong.—At a fashionable restaurant lately, a waiter 
spilled some soup on a gentieman’s coat. ‘‘ You awkward 
booby!” said the gentleman. “ Don’t be afraid, sir,” returned the 


waiter, “our soup never leaves a stain.” No wonder—it was so 
weak. 


+ 


Hapits Make THE Man.—The boy who “ don’t like school,” 
seldom likes business; the young man who don’t like business, 
generally likes the grog-shops, and finally winds up with the state 
prison, or takes a “ drop too much” from the gallows. 


> 
NEVER TOO LaTE.—Rev. Ebenezer Cobb, of Braintree, Mass., 
began to set out an orchard at the age of seventy years, for 
which he was much ridiculed ; but he lived to be 107 years old, 
and enjoyed the fruit of his orchard for several years. 
Pro-p1-c10us.—We read in one of our exchanges: “ To let, 
an airy bedroom for a gentleman twenty-two feet long by fourteen 
wide.” It ought to be airy to accommodate a gentleman of such 
latitude and longitude. 


Scizntivic.—A “Down East” Yankee says that the light 


supposed to be a comet’s tail, is nothing more than a streak of 
lightning friz up. 


Ocr Dotitar Montuiy.—Six hundred and twelve new sub- 
scribers added to our list during the past week ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Hiram A. Sherman, of Newton, to 
Miss Clara A Bradley; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Daniel Burrows to Miss Bu- 
nice E. Whitney; by Kev Mr. Cilley, Mr. John M. Clark to Misa Annis Hodg- 
kins; by Kev. Mr. Wells, Mr. Edward Thomas, of Newton. to Miss Mary Jane 
Nowlan.— At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Frederick J. Keller to Mra. 
Susan F. Robinson.—At Somerville, by Kev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Oliver J. Davis to 
Miss Susan Pray, of Sanborn, Me.— At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. George 
W. Timson to Miss Elizabeth B. Hart.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. H. White to Miss Advina Baker.—At South Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Hodg- 
man, Mr. George Webber to Miss Mary U. Brown.—At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. John M. Putnam to Miss Martha A. Brown.—At Ipswich, by 
Rev. Mr. Fitz, Capt. Charles A. Homans, of Gloucester, to Miss Lydia A. Kins- 
man.—At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. William Nickerson to Mrs. 
Joanna Bradford.— At Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Wight, Mr. William V. Hayward 
to Miss Ann Elizabeth Litchfield.—At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Waite. Mr. Asa 
Pierce to Mias Elizabeth M. Church, both of New Bedford.—At Springfield, by 
Rev. Mr. Hascall, Mr. Robinson Clapp to Miss Mary E. Estes. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Martha Brown, 86; Miss Charlotte Lynch, 66; Mr. Eben- 
ever Robbins, 82; Mrs. Hannah White, 83.—At Koxbury, Mr. Robert C. Camp- 
bell, 46; Mr. Lot Young, 74.— At Charlestown, Miss Koxana Jones, 19.—At 
Mrs. Susan Mason, 80.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Grace Warren, 
56.—At rookline, Widow Lucy White, 81.— At Quincy, Mr. James Williams, 
60.— At Canton, Mrs. Betsey Crane, 71.—At Bedford, Mr. Samvel W. Lane, 
35 —At Salem, Widow Ruth Mugford, 85; Widow Sarah Webb, 77.— At New- 
buryport, Mrs. Caroline Louisa Davis, 28 —At Danvers, Widow Sarah Mudge, 
74.—At Haverhill, Mrs. Lucy L., wife of Hon. E. J. M. Hale, 40.—At Lunen- 
burg, Mr. Solomon Tarbell, 98.—At Fitchburg, Miss Helen M. Sheldon. 24; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Goodnow, 39.—At Westminster. Mr. Asaph Wood, 72; Widow 
Martha Carr, 82.—At Holyoke. Mr. William McDonnell, 48.—At Yarmouth, 
Dr. James Hedge, 83.—At Rochester, Mrs. Lydia Chandler, 94; Mrs. Sally H. 
Crapo, 51.—At Fairhaven, Widow Mary Stevens, 80.—At Nantucket, Mr. James 
Ross, 80.—At Newport. Stephen T. Northam, Esq., 87.—At New York, Dr. 
Thomas Boyd. 84.—At Chicago. Iil., Mr. Edwin Norcross, formerly of Monson, 
Mass.—At Flushing, N. Y., Mrs. Hannah Bangs, formerly of Cambridge, 34. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO H. M. 


‘ 


BY WILL. 


I had known and loved thee well, Hattie, 
Long years before we met,— 

Long ere that radiance burst on me, 
Whose glory lingereth yet. 


Then I loved « child of air, Hattie, 
An ideal of my dreams; 

I had seen her form in shadowy clouds, 
Had heard her voice in streams. 


For her voice was soft and low, Hattie, 
Her form was passing bright, 

And her locks were prisoned darkness, 
And her eyes were prisoned light. 


But those orbs can ne'er again, Hattie, 
Come *twixt me and the skies; 

For I gaze upon thy face, Hattie, 
And heaven is in thine eyes. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WHITE LIE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


“ Sanau, were you not in the little back parlor last evening t” 
asked Mrs. Bisbee of her daughter. 

“« Yes, ma’am, I was,” returned Sarah, a handsome, bright-eyed 
girl of seventeen. 

“And did you sec anything of a ten-dollar bill that lay upon 
the mantel-shelf ?” 

“A ten-dollar bill” repeated Sarah, in well assumed surprise ; 
but yet without looking her mother so steadily in the face as she 
usually did when answering her. 

“Yes. I left one there—folded up and laid on the shelf.’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know where it is. I didn’t see any ten-dollar 
bill.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mrs. Bisbee, as she turned to leave the room. 

“But ten dollars aint much, mother,” cried Sarah. 

“Jt is a good deal these times, my child.” And thus speaking, 
Mrs. Bisbee left the room. 

“Why, Sarah, how could you tell your mother that you knew 
nothing about that bill ¢” 

The speaker was Emma Lee, a cousin of Sarah’s, who was 
spending a few weeks with the family; she was a year younger 
than her cousin. 

«J didn’t tell her I knew nothing about it, Emma. I said that 
I did not know where it had gone to.” 

“ But you told her you did not see it.” . 

“ A ten-dollar bill, I said I did not see; and no more I didn’t. 
I didn’t know what kind of a bill it was.” 

“But how could you tell her so, when you know all about it ¢ 
You told me, after we had gone to bed, that you got up to take 
down a lamp, and that in doing so you knocked a piece of paper 
from the shelf, and that as it was falling, the draught of the fire 
drew it in.” 

“Yes, and ’twas too late then to get it out,” explained Sarah. 

“But you saw what it was,” said Emma. 

“Why, just as it fell upon the coals, Charles cried out that it 
was a bank-note; but the thin paper was all in a blaze in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Of course, Sarah, you were not to blame for what you did; 
but not for worlds would I have spoken a falsehood about it. 
Now, do not blame me, coz, for though Iam younger than you, 
yet I have seen more of the world; and let me assure you, that 
the only safe way is, to always speak the truth—if you must speak, 
—let the consequences be what they may.” 

“ Why, Emma,” uttered Sarah, with a slight fluttering of voice, 
“it was only a little white lie. I’m sure there could be no harm 
in that! If I had told mother all about it, she’d have scolded me 
for being careless; and you know there was no carelessness in 
that.” 

“Well, as for that, Sarah, you know best. You know your 
mother had occasion only the night before to caution you against 
removing anything from the shelf without first looking to see 
what was in the way. But there are some rules of life which must 
be without exceptions, and this is one of them. No good can 
ever come of deception; but, on the contrary, evil must be the 
result. Now, don’t you think you would feel better if you had 
told your mother the whole truth ?” 

“Why, no, Emma, for she would have scolded me, and then I 
should have had a crying spell. Surely there can be no harm in 
these little white lies !” 

“But there must be harm in them, Sarah; it cannot be other- 
wise. Wrong is surer, sooner or later, to bring suffering with it. 
If I were in your place, I would go now to my mother, and tell 
her the whole truth.” 

“ Why, Emma, I would not do it for anything ; she would scold 
me for a week.” 

The entrance of Sarah’s little brother put an end to the conver- 
sation, and here the matter was dropped for atime. Sarah had 
long been in the habit of telling “little tuffers,” as she called 
them, for the purpose of hiding her faults, and she did not fully 
realize the evil of such a course. She had heard a great deal said 

about liars, but she never for a moment entertained the idea that 
she belonged to that class. In fact, she didn’t think much about 
it at all ; if she had, she might have been different. 

A few days after this, Mr. Bisbee called in at Mr. Appleton’s 


store. Charles Rowland was one of the clerks there. He was a 
young man only twenty years of age, but had been admitted as the 
lover of Sarah Bisbee, with the understanding that he might take 
her for his wife as soon as he was able to establish business for 
himself. Mr. Bisbee called Mr. Appleton into the small private 
counting-room, and saw the door closed. 

“Mr. Appleton,” he said, with evident embarrassment, “ did 
you ever see anything out of the way in Charles Rowland ?” 

“ Never,” was Appleton’s reply. ‘ Why do you ask me that?” 

“ And you never had occasion to suspeet him of dishonesty ?” 

“ Never, sir,” returned the trader, in amazement. 

“Well, sir,” resumed Bisbee, taking a ten-dollar bill from his 
pocket, “don’t you remember paying me this bill last Saturday *” 

It was a bill on the Merchants’ Bank, of Boston, and nearly 
new. Appleton took it and looked at it, and then said : 

“T did pay you such a bill.” 

“TI know you did, sir,” returned Bisbee. ‘ And that bill was 
taken from my house, I think, on Sunday evening. It was left 
on the shelf in our back parlor; Charles spent the evening there 
with Sarah; on the next morning it was missing; Sarah knew 
nothing of it, and this bill I found at Brown’s, where Charles got 
it changed. What think you of it, now?” 

“Why, I cannot think that Charles Rowland would do such a 
thing ; yet I will call him in. Letus be open and frank about it.” 

“ Certainly, sir, by all means. Call him in.” 

So the young man was called in, Mr. Bisbee remarking before 
he came, that of course he had much interest in this matter. 

“Charles,” said Mr. Appleton, holding out the note he had re- 
ceived from Bisbee, “did you ever see this before ?” 

The youth took the bill and looked at it, and then replied : 

“T think I have, sir. I took ten of them of Mr. Childs last 
Saturday. He had just received them from the bank.” 

“ And have you spent any of them yourself?” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Bisbee shook his head at this. 

* Didn’t you spend one at Mr. Brown’s ?” 

“Ah, Iremember. No, sir, I did not spend it; I had occasion 
for some small bills in making change, and ran in there and 
obtained small bills for a ten.” 

Mr. Appleton here nodded to Bisbee, and the latter gentleman 
then spoke : 

“Charles,” he said, in a very solemn tone, “you were at my 
house last Sunday evening 9” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you not see a ten-dollar bill lying on the shelf in the 
back parlor ¢” 

** No, sir,” Charles answered, but it was with palpable hesitation. 

“Then you didn’t see it there *—you didn’t see the bill ¢” 

“Perhaps Sarah may know something of it,” the youth said, 
tremulously. 

“No, sir, she knows nothing of it at all. We have asked her, 
but she did not see it. Now I know it was there five minutes bo- 
fore you entered that room, and that it was gone when you were 
gone. I am sorry, Charles, but I wish to know the truth of this 
matter. But why do you tremble so?” 

“Me tremble, sir?” uttered the youth, in a hushed tone. He 
was very pale and agitated. 

“ Charles,” spoke Mr. Appleton, in a tone of grief that went at 
once to the young man’s soul, “ how is this? I hope—” 

“Stop,” cried Charles, in agony. “Do not accuse me yet.” 

“But you can quickly explain the matter. Did you see tho bill 
on that evening ?” 

But the youth bowed his head, and would not answer. 

“That is enough,” said Mr. Bisbee, significantly; and thus 
speaking, he turned and left the store. 

“O, Charles, why have you done this ?” uttered Appleton, when 
they were alone. 

“Done what, sir? O, I have done nothing.” 

“Ah, do not add falsehood. If you did not see that money, 
why did you not say so?” 

« Bec b but let it rest now, sir; some time I will 
explain.” 

“ But that will not do, Charles. I’m afraid—” 

Mr. Appleton was cut short by the entrance of a customer, and 
the matter had to be dropped. The youth returned to his place 
of business in a bewildered state of mind. He saw the truth; or 
at least he thought he did. To save severe reproof, Sarah had 
denied all knowledge of the bill; and now, to tell the truth, he 
must expose her in her falsehood. He could not resolve to do 
this at once. But that was not the worst. That she whom he 
loved should be guilty of falsehood was painful in the extreme. 
But he resolved to see her at once—or as soon as possible—and 
have the matter understood, for he was resolved that nothing 
should tempt him to expose her. On that evening after supper, 
Charles Rowland knocked at Mr. Bisbee’s door, and the host him- 
self answered the summons. 

“ Can I speak with Sarah a few moments ?” he asked. 

“No, sir, you cannot.” 

“ But only one moment.” 

“No, sir, not an instant. Never put your foot into my house 
again 

With these words Mr. Bisbee shut the door and left the appli- 
cant standing there alone. He was a quick, passionate man—Bis- 
bee was, and allowed his pride to rule his passions. He was nat- 
urally kind and indulgent, but very stern and inflexible when once 
set. He was sure that Charles had done the wrong, else why 
should he have been so excited and nervous, and unable to speak. 

“He simply hoped to gain time—see my daughter, and get her 
to agree to some story of his planning,” said Bisbee, at a subse- 
quent meeting with Mr. Appleton. 


“T fear you are right,” was that gentleman’s answer. 

And so Appleton was fully persuaded of his clerk’s guilt. The 
more Charles plead, the more sure he was that he only wished for 
time to fix up some plea of defence. 

Sarah Bisbee sat alone in her chamber, and she wondered why 
her lover had not been to see her; he had promised to come, but 
he had not. She was thinking of this when her cousin entered 
the room; she looked up, and saw that Emma was pale and 
agitated. 


“What is it?” she quickly asked. “What has happened, 


Emma ?” 
“O, Sarah,” uttered the fair cousin, sinking into a seat, “ this 
comes of a simple white lie!” ° 


“ But what is it, coz ?” 

“Charles Rowland is branded as a thief, and must be turned 
out as such upon the world !” 

“Charles !—thief! Mercy, Emma, what do you mean?” gasp- 
ed the frightened girl, starting forward. 

* Listen, Sarah, and I will explain. Your father has told me 
all, and asked me to break the news to you. He thinks your poor 
lover is « thief, and that the fact will shock you.” 

“ Charles a thief?” cried Sarah, with sudden, forgetful energy. 
“Never!” 

“* Of course he is not, Sarah ; but rather than expose you in your 
falsehood, he would suffer all that odium. Your father knew that 
that ten-dollar bill was on the shelf when Charles went into the 
room, and that it was gone when he went away. He remembered 
the bill, and on the very next day he happened to find a bill just 
like it at Brown’s store; upon that he feared that Charles had 
stolen the money. He went to Mr. Appleton, and explained the 
matter to him. Charles was then called in, and they asked him 
about the bill which had been upon the shelf. He told them that 
perhaps you would know something about it ; but your father told 
him you knew nothing of it—that you had been asked, and that 
you did not see it. After this Charles refused to answer any more 
questions ; and so they felt sure he was guilty. He came here on 
Thursday evening to see you, but your father would not let him in. 
And now he is turned away from his place, and his character 
blasted forever !” 

“O, Heaven help me!” groaned the stricken girl, clasping her 
hands and bowing her head. In a moment more she looked up, 
and reaching her hands towards her cousin, she cried: “‘O, Emma, 
go and tell my father all!” 

“No, Sarah,” returned the other, kindly, but firmly, “ that 
would detract too much from your own merit in this case. If you 
love Charles—if you love and respect yourself—go at once to 
your father, and tell him all. Do not hesitate. You know how 
noble your father is ; see how nobly he has suffered for you.” 

“ But he will despise me forever.” 

“He will most surely, if you allow him to suffer on after you 
know all. But go now—and when you have told your father all, 
then tell Charles; and if he does not love you still, then I know 
him not.” 

Sarah Bisbee hesitated but a moment more; she was at heart a 
noble girl, and as soon as her mind was made up she was firm. 
She arose and left the room ; she found her father in the parlor, 
but he was not alone. Mr. Appleton was with him ; she would 
have turned away, but her father called her back. 

“IT would not weep, my child; he is not worthy of your tears. 
Her cousin has just made her acquainted with the facts, sir.” 
This last was spoken to Appleton. 

“ Ah, he is a bad youth,” the latter returned ; “and yet I never 
thought it before! I always thought him a noble—”’ 

Thus far Sarah had stood in the centre of the room, looking her 
father in the face ; but now she sprang forward, and catching him 
by the knees, as she sank down, she uttered : 

“And he is noble now. O, my father, it is I who have done 
all this! It is I who destroyed the bill—I accidentally burned it 
up—lI threw it off with the lamp, and ere we could save it the fire 
had destroyed it. I lied about it to save the reprimand! And 
Charles has suffered all this because he would notexpose me. 0, 
forgive me now—and never—never—” 

She could go no further, but with her head upon her father’s 
knees, she sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“TV’ll—I’'ll—step around and see Charles,” said Mr. Appleton, 
wiping the tears from his eyes as he arose. He departed without 
speaking further, for Mr. Bisbee was too deeply moved to speak. 

7 * * * * 

On the nextevening Charles Rowland called. Emma told him 
he would find Sarah in the little back parlor. He went in, but 
Emma did not stop to listen; she heard one deep sob—that was 
all. In an hour more, the lovers came out. Charles was smiling 
through his tears, and Sarah looked very happy, though she could 
not yet smile. Emma knew that all was forgiven, and she sought 
to know no more. 

Charles and Sarah had been married three years, when cousin 
Emma went to see them in their happy home. One evening, 
when the two cousins were alone, and the two children had been 
lulled to sleep, Sarah placed her hand upon Emma’s shoulder, 
and while a tear glistened in her eye, she said : 

“OQ, coz, you don’t know how many times I'have blessed God 
for the hour that brought you to my side five years ago. I can 
hardly realize, even now, how dangerous was the precipice upon 
which I then stood. But I know it—I know it now. O, never 
from that dreadful hour has a falsehood dropped from my lips; 
and if there is one sentence which, more than another, makes me 
start with an old dread, that sentence is ‘The White Lie!’ 0, 
they are white—white like a shroud—white with pallor, even unto 
death 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

It is mentioned as an interesting fact, that the Mosque of Omar, 
which has hitherto been religiously closed against all but faithful 
Mussulmen, is now thrown open to people of all nations and 
creeds. —— One of the beautiful swans on Gosfield Lake, Essex, 
in England, belonging to Samuel Courtauld, Esq., was seen float- 
ing dead. On being drawn to the shore, it was found that it had 
been engaged in mortal conflict with a monster pike. The pike 
had swallowed the head and neck of the swan, and being unable 
to disgorge it, both had died, and were found thus linked to- 
gether. —— British soldiers, who have lost a limb, are in future to 
be provided with an artificial arm or leg of the best construction, 
at the public expense. —— M. Cohen, a young Prussian engineer, 
and a nephew of the Russian engineer, Gen. Todleben, quarrelled 
at a party in Berlin, and called each other a vile Frenchman and 
a vile Cossack ; they met on the next morning, when Cohen had 
his right arm badly broken, and Todleben was shot through the 
heart. —— From Austin, Texas, it is reported that land in North- 
ern Texas, which was sold in 1853 or 1854 for thirty cents an acre, 
is now selling for two and three dollars an acre. —— In old times, 
the bills of lading commenced as follows :—‘ Shipped, by the 
grace of God, in good condition,” etc. Dr. Franklin used to 
print and sell bills of lading, and some pious persons objecting to 
the usual heading, he advertised that he sold bills of lading “ with 
or without the grace of God.” —— It is stated that the corn stored 
at the different points along the Illinois River amounts to about 
1,369,000 bushels, and that it will be greatly increased. —— Some 
burglars raised the window of the sleeping room of a butcher 
named Freitag, in Lawrenceville, Pa., lately, and put a cloth sat- 
urated with chloroform, attached to a long pole, to the nostrils of 
himself and wife. When the chloroform had taken effect, they 
entered the room, took $500 from a bureau, and then left. —— M. 
Leverrier states that he is firmly persuaded that a great number of 
small planets are situated between Mars and Jupiter, and that 
before 1860 nearly one hundred will be discovered.—— There is 
now @ good prospect for peaches next autumn, in New Jersey. 
The cold weather has not hurt the buds any, except in those 
orchards situated in low, wet grounds. There the buds are some- 
what injured, though not so badly-as they are some years. —— It 
is stated that Dickens did not receive an invitation to the Wash- 
ington birthday ball in Paris, in consequence of the publication of 
his “ American Notes.” —— Mr. Barnum having stated in his ex- 
amination, that he holds claims of various kinds against individuals 
and companies, amounting in the aggregate to between $20,000 
and $30,000, Judge Roosevelt has appointed James S. Libbey to 
receive the moneys that might be realized from these claims. —— A 
project is on foot to establish a line of steamers- between Baltimore 
and Havana and Greytown, to touch at Norfolk, Va. Capital 
stock, $200,000. —— An elegant engine and tender, designed for 
& present to the viceroy of Egypt, has been completed by order of 
the British government. The railway upon which they are to be 
used is open from Alexandria to Cairo, and is to be extended to 
Suez.—— The theological seminary in Newton, Mass., is said to 
be in a more satisfactory condition than at any former period of 
its existence. ———- Commodore David Connor, who died in Phila- 
delphia recently, during the Mexican war was in command of the 
gulf squadron, and was last at sea in March, 1847. He was at 
the time of his death on leave. He was born January 16, 1809, had 
been in the service 27 years; total sea service, 15 years. —— Wil- 
liam Howitt, in his Australian tour, says he lived for three weeks 
upon nothing but fricaseed kangaroo. —— The aurora borealis 
occurs at an elevation, it is calculated, of about seventy miles 
above the earth’s surface, at which elevation the air is rarified to a 
degree far above that afforded by our best modern air pumps. 


0G” We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the article named below. Here in Boston, where the Bronchial 
Troches are known, they are household words, and need no testi- 
mony to recommend them; but to our readers in Canada, the 
West, and indeed everywhere, we cheerfully bear testimony from 
personal knowledge, to their efficacy. 

Covens, Cotps, erc.—As a preventive, or remedial agent 
we know of nothing of suck wonderful efficacy as “ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches, or Loze ,»” which come as messengers of 
to the noisy cough, and relief to the afflicted who suffer from 
bronchitis, asthma, and all affections of the lungs. To public 
speakers this will prove invaluable as a cure for hoarseness, while 
its action upon the throat is salutary in the highest degree. We 
have experienced the benefit derived from the use of these troches, 
and feel pleased to endorse the thousand encomiums already 
passed upon their eminent qualities. —ZJntelligencer. 

They are to be had of all respectable druggists. 


PutLtanturoric.—The London Times correspondent speaking 
of the fine condition of the British troops in the Crimea, thinks 
“it’s @ pity they should be balked of another campaign.” Per- 
haps the allies will consent to deluge the East in blood, and reduce 
their subjects to slavery, so that these fine fellows may show in 
what capital condition they are. 


Tae Press mo Nicaracua.—Gen. Walker compelled the edi- 
tor of the “Nicaraguere” to issue his paper at the point of the 
bayonet. We have heard of the military stopping a journal, but 
never before of “sogers” being used to compel publication. Can’t 
the files of the Nicaraguere be completed without files of soldiers # 


Hiawatna.—This poem is brilliantly successful in spite of the 
Temonstrances of certain snarling critics. Here and in Europe it 
is the rage, and almost everybody is learning to “talk Ingen.” 
Ugh! hugh ! wah! 


Ix 4 nap War.—There is only one editor in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature this year. The profession ought eertainly to have 
& more numerous representation. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Springfield, Illinois, has 5204 school children. 

The Alabama and Florida Railroad has been put under con- 
tract. 

Barney Williams recently gave $176 to the “Can’t Get Awa: 
Club,” of Mobile. 7° 


The St. Nicholas Hotel, New York city, is to be greatly en- 


Henry Townsend, a veteran of the war of 1812, died recently 
in New York, in a state of abject poverty. 

The story that the Cuban sugar crop will be short is supposed 
to be a doves of the speculators. 

Forty-six prisoners were received into the Wisconsin State 
prison in 1855, and forty pardoned out by the governor. 

The Minnesota people are agitating the question of dividing 
that territory, with the view of ultimately forming two States. 

Martin Kozta, the Hungarian, has purchased a farm on the 
Median River, Texas, for which he paid $9000. 

Prof. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., is to deliver the oration at the 
society anniversaries, at the next commencement in Bowdoin 
College. 

J. B. Kertland and others, have been convicted of illegal bank- 
ing at Memphis, Tenn. The fine is $1000 and one month’s im- 
prisonment. 


For pulling the nose and — face of Jenny Lind’s 
_— , ® speculator in concerts has been fined five shillings in 
ndon. 


Peter Walker, a German, beat his wife to death at St. Louis, 
recently, because she would not give up to him some money she 
had inherited. 

One man in Philadelphia holds a million of dollars of the Tex- 
an bonds, soon to be paid, which he bought from the U. 8. Bank, 
at the rate of fifteen cents on the dollar. 


The population of Pittsburg and the seven or eight boro 
which surround it, is set down at the present time at 123,620, 
ing an increase of 55 per cent. in less than six years. 


Cyfax, of the Hartford Times, the other day had the curiosity 
to examine the contents of a plump partridge’s crop, and counted 
seven hundred and forty apple tree seeds. 


Tobacco packed in lead is poisonous, as the moisture contained 
in tobacco will oxydize the lead with which it remains long in 
contact, forming a peculiar poisonous salt. 

The senate of Mississippi has passed a bill authorizing par- 
ties to contract for the — of any rate of interest, not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent., on the renewal of any debt after maturity. 

Since the commencement of the Ladies’ Five Points Mission 
House, New York city, over four hundred destitute children have 
been sent out West, to Illinois and Wisconsin, where excellent 
homes have been provided for them. 


The average cost of a year’s treatment at several insane asy- 
lums, is as follows: Concord, N. H., $437; Worcester, Mass., 
$525; Hartford, Ct., $525; Rhode Island, $757; Pennsylvania, 
$1410; Maryland, $1643. 

Mr. Earle, of the Worcester Spy, says, in a limited examina- 
tion of the flowering buds of the peach trees, we find about one- 
half of the buds are destroyed. is will leave a sufficient num- 
ber for a full crop, with a favorable season. 


It is said that Mons. De Belveze, who made an official visit to 
Canada last summer, is to be appointed consul-general for France 
for the British North American provinces, and will reside at 
Montreal. 

The Algemeine Zeitung states that William Makepeace Thack- 
eray has realized by his writings and lectures, $500,000, a sum 
that would enrich half a dozen German satirists and change them 
from literary vagabonds into steady citizens. 

Vestvali has created such a sensation in Mexico that she can’t 

t away. A benefit a short time since yielded $5500. She has 
aoe liberally provided with funds to manage the Grand National 
theatre, and has accepted the trust. : 


Top boots are all the spasm in New York, now, the cream of 
B way wear tassels to them, and a sporting whip thrust out 
from the side pocket completes the tableaux. Next thing we 
shall hear of will be gilt edged shirt collars. 

A Paris correspondent says: “*Skirts have become so volumin- 
ous as to be both disfiguring and ridiculous. An unfortunate 
lady was saluted on the boulevards by one of the gamins de Paris, 
as L balon de M. Godard (the famous aeronaut). 

Capt. H. Whittaker has made a successful oe on Lake 
Erie, in the propulsion of vessels, and which is looked upon as a 
matter of special interest. The plan consists simply in the appli- 
cation of the common propeller to the sides of the vessel. 

The total number of publishers in the United States, compris- 
ing, however, only those who publish books, not periodicals, is in 
round numbers, three retherned 4 About three-fourths of them are 
to be found in the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

The long-pending suit, under which some $250,000 were claim- 
ed by Samuel G. Ogden of Wm. B. Astor, on an unsettled ac- 
count of partnership transactions between the plaintiff and the 
late John Jacob Astor, has been terminated by the ogee of 
$125,000 to Mr. Ogden. Mr. Ogden is the father of . Anna 
Cora Ritchie. 

A rich old spinster who died at Newton, N. H., lately, left 
$38,414. She was all her life getting ready to be married, and 
had stored up 182 sheets, 53 coverlids, 50 blankets, 27 beds with 
1120 pounds of feathers, 54 towels, 24 table covers, 43 handker- 
chiefs, while the whole amount of her wearing apparel did not 
exceed ten dollars in value. 

The omen? Herald says that a new substance has been 
discovered in Table Mountain, which very much resembles alum 
in taste, and bears a very close resemblance to that article when 
burnt. It is a substance that exudes from the rock, in a quay 
liquid state, and then by exposure to the atmosphere, mes 
hardened to the consistency of alum. 

A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and clearing qualities, 
may be made thus: Take a pint of orange flower water and a 
pint of rain water, with a sprig of rosemary; add to this four 
ounces of Castile soap, scraped finely ; boil it all together and 
bottle for use. This is called pearl water; it is easily prepared, 
and is, at the same time, innocent and efficacious. 

The work of demolishing the old Mississippi is progressing at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She fis to be rebuilt, and hese Sow 
engines placed in her of iron, and not co as before. Many of 
the soldiers who served in the war with Mexico, entertain a great 
affection for this steamer, as it was from her that General Scott, 
with the New York volunteers and other troops, landed near Vera 


hs 


Cruz, in 1847. 


Foreign Items. 


_A private letter received from St. Petersburg states that the re- 

tirement of Count Nesselrode is at length chealataly decided on. 
The Milan Gazette announces that Princess Belgioioso has re- 

turned to Lombardy, and taken up her residence at her villa of 


It is ramored that Prince Gortschakoff is likely to be raised to 


the rank of marshal, as a reward for his services on the Danube 
and in the Crimea. 


The pension of £25 per annum which was granted to the late 
Joseph Haydn, previously to his death, has been bestowed upon 
his unfortunate widow. 

The French emperor, at the personal request of Professor Ni- 
sard, has pardoned five of the students whe wore lately sentenced 
to imprisonment for the disturbances at the Sorbonne. 


The world counts one emperor more. Kasa, brother-in-law of 
one of the petty kings of Abyssinia, after dethroning his relative, 
has assumed the imperial crown, under the name of Theodore I. 

Mademoiselle Rachel arrived at Havre completely recovered 
from her American illness, though not altogether from its cause, 
which is stated as the loss of $60,000 by the venture. One of her 
followers proposes to write a cutting-up book on America, by way 
of revenge. 

Six first class screw steamships and others are being fitted u 
in England for colonial service. It is rumored in pve Rennenrte4 
ee these ships are being _—— for the embarkation and im- 
mediate transportation of a number of troops and 6000 
horses to the Canadas. 


Sands of Gold. 


-+++ Nobleness is the preferring honor to interest, and baseness 
preferring interest to honor.— Vauvenargues. 

.+.. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them 
and wise men use them.—Bacon. , 

.++» Modesty is a sweet song bird no open door can 
tempt to flight.—Eastern Saying. 

«++. Goods acquired by industry prove commonly more las 
ing than lands by descent.—7) Fuller. 

«++. Truth was not made for the benefit of infidels, who are its 
foes, but for willing apprehensions.—Barry Cornwall. 

-+.- Novery great man ever reached the standard of his great- 
ness in the crowd of his contemporaries.—Landor. 

.... He that can only be useful on t occasions 
without exercising his abilities. —Dr. 

---» Men in whom the imagination predominates are apt to 
convert facts into fictions, and live in a world of their own crea- 
tion.— Wigglesworth. 

++» Perhaps at no time will there be written, by the most 
— and faithfal historian, so much of truth as untruth.— 


..+. If you don’t wish a man to do a thing, ou had better 
him to talk about it ; for the more men talk, the more likely ey 
are to do nothing else.— Carlyle. 


-++. At every step we take to gain the approbation of the wise, 
we lose something in the estimation of the vulgar. Look within: 
cannot we afford it ?—Landor. 


.... Aman who lives beyond the usual term of life is like a 
boy who stays beyond the usual age at school. He becomes soli- 
tary, and the routine is tedious to him.— Wigglesworth. 


Joker's Budget. 


A Yankee doctor has recently got up a remedy for hard times. 
It consists of ten hours’ hard labor, well worked in. 


Why is an address pronounced on board a ship like a finger 
ring? Because it is a decoration (deck oration). 


Famous a dishes—Bacon, Lamb and Hogg.—Piul. Mer. 
Ay, or Herring, Crabbe and Chaw-sir ! 

A pert little girl boasted te one of her little friends that “her 
father kept a carriage.” ‘‘ Ah, but,” was the triumphant reply, 
“my father drives an omnibus.” 

An honest dame in the town of ——, standing beside the corpse 
of her deceased husband, bewailing in piteous tones his untimely 
departure, observed : “It’s a pity he’s dead, for his teeth are as 
good as ever they were.” 

Scared individual dodging infuriated bull behind a tree—You 
ungrateful beast you, you wouldn’t toss a consistent vegetarian, 
who never ate beef in his life, would you? Is that the return 
you make 


With what colors would you paint a storm at seat The waves 
rose and the winds blew. How should a secret be painted? In- 
violet. How would you paint an absent-minded fiend * Ina 
brown study. 


“Now, papa, tell me what is hambug?” “ It is,” replied papa, 
“when mama pretends to be very fond of me, and puts no but- 
tons on my shirt till reminded of it a dozen times.” Queer defi- 
nition that, still there’s some truth in it. 


A quaint — in Alabama was accustomed to distinguish 
the I. and II. epistles of St. John by giving out—“ John with one 
eye,” and “John with two eyes,” It was some time before the 
people got the hang of it, but when they did, the distinction an- 
awered very well. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strietly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER POR THB MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of in . No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of ram MauMoTI 
8123, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalied 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every de ent is under 

ean t, forming an 


the Union, with the , 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
one YORE, $200 
One copy 3 Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of Batzou’s Picro! 


$4 perannum, Published every Satuspar, b M. M. BALLOU 
"Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Bass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


NAPLES AND VESUVIUS.—REVEL. 

Naples and Vesuvius! What thrilling associations! What 
memories of the mingled loveliness and terror of Italian nature do 
not these words conjure up? The artist’s sketch places us in 
imagination within the charmed circle of those magic influences 
which one of earth’s fairest scenes exerts on the least impressible 
mind. We gaze upon the unrivalled bay, which is twenty-two 
miles in length from Cape Miseno on the northwest to Cape Cam- 

ella on the southeast, having on its shores Pozzuolo, Portici, 
astel-a-mare, Vico, Sorrento, and other storied places. Vesu- 
vius bounds the prospect on the east, villages are scattered on its 
base, and tmegete are planted there regardless of the threat of 
the ominous vapor that pours incessantly from its reeking summit. 
Across the foreground of the picture float the light craft with 
their lateen sails, while in the distance the cloud strata stretch 
across the mountain peaks. The city of Naples is situated at the 
bottom of the glorious bay that bears its name. Its white walls 
extend partly along the shore, and partly up the spurs of the 
adjacent mountains. Nature and art have combined to render 
Naples and its environs one of the most attractive regions on earth. 
It is impossible for language to exaggerate the grandeur and 
beauty of the scenery. The best distant view of it is that obtained 
in the approach from the sea, and in passing the lovely islands 
that guard the entrance of the bay. On the first view of it, the 
traveller is ready to echo the Italian saying, ‘‘See Naples and 
die!” Speaking of the Bay of Naples, an American traveller 
writes, “ Much as we had heard and read of this magnificent ex- 
panse of water, and of the gorgeous city upon its shore, its beauty 
exceeded all the expectations we had ever formed. The bay is a 


CITY OF NAPLES, AND ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


vast semicircle, ten or fifteen miles across, and along its edge tho 
city rises, exposing to full view its ten thousand palaces, churches, 
towers, walls and pinnacles, all having a wildness of appearance, 
and yet a harmony of relation, that fills the mind with sensations 
of exquisite pleasure. ‘The more distant mountains enveloped in 
smoke, or exposing their peaks, which have once been tinged with 
fiery floods, awaken emotions of the sublime, that mingle with 
those of the beautiful, which the softer features of the scene have 
inspired. In front of us is the bay, with its shipping and its 
islands, lying like gems upon the bosom of this lovely water.” 
The ascent of Vesuvius is an incident of travel not easily forgot- 
ten. The ascent commences with an easy path that brings you to 
the table-land, where there is a house of refreshment called the 
“Hermitage.” You pass vast strata of lava, beside which the 
vine flourishes in great luxuriance. The view, as you mount 
higher and higher, is enchanting. After leaving the “‘ Hermitage,”’ 
you cross immense tracts of lava. At the foot of the cone you 
stand between Monte Sonoma and Vesuvius. They were united 
in the olden time, until the great eruption of A. D. 79 left this 
valley after the mountain had sunk down in the plain and the sea, 
and buried the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. When you 
reach the rim of the crater, you perceive that the soil you stand 
upon is seamed and cracked in every direction; smoke pours con- 
tinually from these fissures, and the distant roaring of subterrane- 
ous fires is distinctly heard. You easily descend into the crater, 
and look down into the sulphurous depths, whence, in periods of 
eruption, red hot stones and scoris are vomited forth in fatal and 
overwhelming masses. The view upon the summit of Vesuvius 
is entrancing. You look down over a wide landscape dotted with 


innumerable villages ; Naples and its suburbs, the islands of Ischia 
and Capri are mirrored in the waters of the bay. The descent of 
the mountain is easily accomplished. The ashes make a soft 
footing, and you plunge downwards in bounds of ten or fifteen 
feet, and are at the foot of the mountain in ten minutes from start- 
ing.—Revev, a Russian seaport in the government of Esthonia, 
on a small bay on the south side of the Gulf of Finland, and 200 
miles west-southwest of St. Petersburg, is, as our engraving shows, 
ye a picturesque place, particularly when seen from the water, 
the peint of view chosen for our sketch. The architecture has 
that half-oriental character which so strongly characterizes tho 
Russian cities. The numerous spires that point upward all along 
the shore give a peculiar airigess to the profile of the town. In 
about the centre of the picture a strong battery is noticeable. Be- 
neath the bluffs, on which a portion of the town stands, is seen a 
man-of-war barge, with an officer in the stern-sheets, pullin 
swiftly through the chop sea. The city proper is enclosed hy ol 
bastions, and defended by a strong citadel ; it is of limited extent, 
and very irregularly built; but the suburbs stretch for a great dis- 
tance along the shore, in the manner indicated in our illustration. 
The town and castle were founded by Valdemar IT., king of Den- 
mark, in 1218, but afterwards sold to the Teutonic knights. It 
was captured by the Russians from the Swedes, in 1710. It wis 
formerly the great emporium of the Hanseatic league for trale 
with Novgorod. It has an excellent and well sheltered harbor. 
There are a number of fine buildings in the place, among which 
may be mentioned, the imperial palace, the admiralty, the town 
hall, numerous churches, a neat theatre, clab-houses, ete. ‘The 
population is about 25,000. 
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